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NEWEST BOOKS AND AIDS 


FOR LI VE TEACHERS. 
Map Modeling in Geography and History. 


Including the use of Sand, Clay, Putty, Paper Pulp, Plaster of Paris ; 
also Chalk Modeling in its adaptation to purposes of illustration by Dr. 
A E, Mattsy, Prin. Slippery Rock, (Pa.) Normal School. Invaluable 
in co-ordinating Geography with Nature Study. It will take its place 
as a standard book on this subject. Every teacher in Geography, or 
History, or Nature, and every Pedagogical library should have a copy. 
Over 100 fine illustrations. ‘Cloth, price, $1.25. To teachers $1.00 
postage 10 cents. 


One Hundred Lessons in Nature 


About [ly School House, by Frank O. Payne, This book covers 
afield not occupied by any other book. It gives the teachers a prac- 
tical method of presenting lessons in nature which cannot fail to be 
successful in any school in the hands of an earnest teacher. All teachers 
desiring to introduce the study of nature in their schools will find this 
the book they need. The author is not a theorist but a most suc- 
cessful teacher of this subject. He gives lessons that have proved suc- 
cessful. Many fine illustrations, Cloth, price $1.00 ; introductory price, 
80 cents ; postage 10 cents. 


Declaration of Independence. 


An exact fac-simile of the original document now preserved with 
the greatest care in Washington. We have reproduced this and offer 
it now at such prices that every school-room can have one. Two styles : 

First, Public School Edition, suitable for framing, 22x28 inches, 
printed on heavy paper, mailed in heavy tube, postpaid for 25 cents ; 
five copies $1.00 : $2.25 per dozen. 

Second, Patriotic American Edition, in chart form for hanging 
on wall without frame, with handsome border and roller, 75 cents 
postpaid ; three copies for $2.00. 

Every American boy and girl should become familiar with the great 
document. Let it hang on the wall before themdaily. Every teacher 
of History needs the fac-simile of the Declaration as an object lesson. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, ° - NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 


(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools,) author of 


The Famous Brooks Mathematical Series. 


These books are entirely new and are based upon the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popu- 
lar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 
requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. 
Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
pal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the 
Committee of Fifteen and author of 
books unprecedented for their success. 


Address, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


many mathematical 


For particulars. 
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® schools.” 





LS 12mo, Cloth. List price, 50 cents. 
‘ view to introduction, 40 cents. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


é In the teaching of English is it not far better to teach discrimination rather than the mere 
The author of “ Practical Exercises in English” 
Samuel Thurber, of Boston, writes: 
superior in plan and in execution to all other books of the kind known to me. 

George H. Browne, of Cambridge, writes: 
% been using Buehler’s ‘Exercises’ nearly a week, and I approve most heartily. 
in the class-room. 

Charles C. Ramsay, of Fall River, 
s nigh indispensable to teachers and pupils who use Hill’s 
seems to me, is absolutely indispensable to the best teaching of English in the secondary & 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Huser Gray BUEHLER, Master in English in the Hotchkiss School. 
Introduction price, 40 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Foundations of Rhetoric,’ which, it 


156 pages, 


Exchange price, 25 cents. Price for examination with a 9% 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 
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Weer pF Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
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> Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


mew York: RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 4%: 


41 Barclay Street. 108 Lake Street. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS -_ 
fi % » as Recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. WING 








Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for | Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 




















this course; also Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- —— bey en 
~€ 1 . , ° otographic Supplies, 
ri ogues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Sup- Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
at plies. 
; i Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
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FRANK LIN EDUCATIONAL CO., INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER: 





BOSTON & CHICAGO. 
UNIQUE, MODERN and CHEAP CHOOL & COLLEGE 


Physical, Chemical qnd|UcxENcCE APPARATUS 


Todern Instruments and Ap- 

e paratus of Highest Efficiency. 
Electrical Appa ratus 260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People, 
Mi Telennenes and Lanterns, B thine Ms os bh 

icroscopes, scopes and Lanterns, amos 
and Moters, Standard Electrical Test Tnstre- DHRC COPS SS, San 
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Harvard Physical Apparatus, Apparatus adap- ESTABLISHED 18651. 


ted to Gage’s Series of Text-Books on Physics. El MER & Af EN D 
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LABORATORY APPARATUS A SPECIALTY. 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





















ZIEGLER ELECTRIC CO., Incorporated 


(Successors to A. P. Gace & Son and ZIEGLER Bros.) 


Manufacturers, Dealers and Importers, 


=. 141 FRANKLIN, cor. FEDERAL ST., 
= BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogues furnished free to teachers of Science on application. 


Teachers in sending for Catalogues or orders will please mention 
this paper. 











Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal apparfa- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric |CHEMICALS Mal graving done on premises 


PROGRAM CLOCK, oe aus 


catalogue describing ss “ie , 
and illustrating its} Laboratory Supplies of Every Description | § 
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Public, Private, | Bullock & Crenshaw, |W QWS 277. | 
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The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 


of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
PHILADELPHIA best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 
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Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


iF FREE TEXT-BOOKS ARE FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS, 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
immense gain in neatness.”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 
ADOPTED BY 68 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH. 


Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


G. P. HoLpEN, President. 
H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary, P. O. Box 643 E. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





Sloyd Outfits 














SPECIAL - 
TRADE - 
SCHOOL - 


DISCOUNT = 
209 BowERY 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


New York, 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 
tation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COTPIPANY, 


646 Washingtn Street, 47 East roth Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


151 Wabash Avenue. 
CHICACO. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Joun A, Hai, President H, M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY iI, 1895. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you wiil write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 
but a “‘ STATEMENT ” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





—1895 


I was born on the... day of in the year... 


My Name is 


Address is___ 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


-_ Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 36 pages, 
uble-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., XN. Y. 





SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 








—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 





Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 


ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 
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* CHAUTAUQUA® 





c “ray srh. Reading Circle ¢ 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 
A systematic course in American politics, 
S industry. and literature, illustrating the S f 


Development of National Life. 
Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the coming 
: winter? Chautauqua offers a practical, * 
comprehensive plan. 
YE JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 10, BUFFALO, N. Y. We 
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“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION,” 
An illustrated book, gives valuabie hints on how to 
succeed in life. Sent for five2-cent stam Fowler 





iw 
& = Co., Phrenologists, 27 East 2ist Street, New 
ork. 
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Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
_ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
cae many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
¢ wor of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
im, Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
Me i) facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
\ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
| used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsiord’s Acid Phosphate 
Overworked men and wom. 
en, the nervous, weak and de. 
bilitated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 








<2 j==2_) For Vertical Writhg <2) 





Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B.L 
| 


at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 


VERTIGRA PH gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 


giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 
Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 


|says: **I have used it in my own case when 
|suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 


| many of the various forms of nervous de- 
| bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


| Beware of Substitutes and I mitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 

KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 
Goop AGENTS 
WANTED 










ALPHA CRAYONS 


CHICAGO 
ERASERS........ i 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 





























CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 




















We have the best line of Adjustable Desks on the market for those purchasers who pre- 


fer the Adjustable principle. 
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1 Workmanship, and consequently ia 
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Baas QO ANG, el 
NEW HORSELESS DAWA OLD 
CARRIAGE. \ WAGON. 





WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ BOOKKEEPING TEXT-BOOKS have been 

compared to the horseless carriage—“ The power is in the carriage.” 

Why be a draught horse any longer? Trade that old lumber 

wagon, which draws so hard, and get a modern horseless carriage, 

$ which runs itself. It will be better for your pupils and easier for 
you. For further particulars address 


j WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers of Educational Motors, 


ROCHESTER, N, Y. CHICAGO. 





J. W. 


AND SCHOOL { . 


) SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. } EAST 14TH STREET, 
Ma t New YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The No.4 
aligraph 


is absolutely unrivalled. 


Se FOC 8888 UB 


Descriptive pamphlet will be sent on application. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE ©. 







| «IT OUTLASTS THEM ALL.” } 








237 Broadway, New York. 
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STERBROOK’S qa 


STEEL. PwPENS. 


Standard School Numobe: s. 


[2 TAS ea 333: 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


BSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, X.1 
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The Teaching of Temperance. 


The status of this question in the state of New York 
is well worth studying. When it was proposed to teach 
the evils of alcoholics and narcotics in the public 
schools the teachers responded with alacrity. The 
State Teachers’ Association at Yonkers passed resolu- 
tions in favor’ of it ; in 1884,a law was passed requir- 
ing it. It was seen that it was almost impossible to re- 
claim an adult who had become addicted to the use of 
alcohol, and that it would be a great barrier to the 
formation of the drink habit if in his youth a person had 
learned of the evil influence of alcohol on the physical 
system. 

Similar laws were passed in nearly all of the states, 
and a steady amount of instruction was given in the 
schools, Ten years went by, and it became apparent 
that the boys who had been under temperance teaching 
inthe schools were not voting the prohibition ticket. 
The expected results were not attained. The conclu- 
sion was reached, somehow, that enough had not 
been done in the schools in the way of temperance in- 
struction. Though this was not good logic, a law was 
passed last winter requiring more instruction, and with- 
holding the school money if it was not complied with. 
For ten weeks lessons were to be given ; all who could 
read were to study. 

When the bill was before the legislature, State Supt. 
Skinner opposed the new exactions, and asked the com- 
missioners and superintendents who agreed with him to 
address the legislature ; a large number of petitions 
and opinions opposing it were forwarded, but the law 
was passed. Gov. Morton hesitated about signing the 
bill on seeing the great mass of objections, but finally 
yielded. 

The great majority of the leading teachers of the 
state were opposed to the new requirements, deeming 
the law of 1884 ample. This disapproval became ap- 
parent when the University Convocation met at Albany ; 
the address of the Chancellor of the Regents, Rev. Dr. 
A. ]. Upson, dealt directly with the law and pointed out 
its defects. Again, when the State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion met at Syracuse, a resolution asking for its repeal 
Was passed unanimously. 

Now, it is a mistake to suppose that the leading edu- 
cators of the state, from the state superintendent down, 


are in favor of intemperance ; of course such a charge 
will be made, as the easiest way to explain their opposi- 





tion. The teachers of the state are extremely solicitous 
that the children under their care should be abstainers 
from intoxicating drinks. It must be, therefore, that 
they doubt the efficacy of the law to attain this import- 
ant end. 

The great objection to this law is that it singles out 
one study, and prescribes the minimum of instruction 
to be given in that. But children goto school in the 
main, to learn to read, write, and compute. Teachers 
are examined with care, to see that they know enough 
of these subjects to give instruction concerning them ; 
many fail to obtain licenses for want of sufficient knowl- 
edge concerning them, Here is a law that, passing by 
the main objects of the school, prescribes the least 
amount of instruction that must be given concerning 
temperance, under penalty of losing the public money. 
The subjects of reading, writing, and computation, the 
subjects that have been the vital ones, and still are, and 
to teach which a vast tax is laid, are put aside as of 
small consequence and the new subject of temperance 
is made paramount. It is the upsetting of pedagogical 
science that the teachers complain of in this law. 

Those ardent souls who would abate intemperance 
deserve the encouragement and countenance of every 
upright-minded man and woman in the state ; and, it 
may be said, without any fear of contradiction that the 
teachers are unalterably in that class: But these teach- 
ers are set apart for specific duties, they are educators ; 
they have a certain field to cultivate ; their work lies 
in instruction in a limited range of knowledge ; they are 
held responsible that knowledge of certain subjects is 
gained. Fifty years ago there were those who wanted 
theological instruction given and in England the clergy 
still think that the catechism should be studied, even if 
the arithmetic must be put aside. But the conclusion 
has been reached here that there are certain central 
subjects that must take the bulk of the pupils’ time in 
the school. The teachers would not have thought it 
strange if a law had been passed requiring a definite 
amount of instruction to be given in reading, writing, 
and computation, because they recognize a knowledge 
of these as the object for which the school exists. 

The opposition of the teachers to the new law, then, 
is not that they are not oppused to intemperance, but 
that it is an unpedagogical movement. But there is 
another objection—it forces the teacher in a sense to be 
a reformer. It is not needful here to discuss the tem- 
perance question in its main aspects. All persons will 
agree that there are two causes for intemperance 
Heredity and Politics, and the latter is a powerful in- 
fluence. The saloons exist because the Democrats and 
the Republicans so decree. ‘The temperance party are 
not yet so organized that they can compel either of 
these parties to restrict the saloon, for it is a political 
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factor of immense importance. The 8,000 saloons in 
this city, for example, are so many political centers of 
activity. Now the teachers feel that it is the business 
of temperance Democrats and temperance Republicans 
to unite and restrict the saloon and not demand that all 
the reforming shall be done in the school-house. 

The statement is ventured here, not as one that can 
be verified, but as one that is believed that none of the 
saloon-keepers in the state objects to the law of 1884, or 
the new law of 1895, for correcting the evils arising from 
the use of alcoholics and narcotics, In other words, 
they do not believe it will damage their business. And 
if the teachers were asked whether the ten years of 
temperance teaching already given had been of much 
avail, they would say no. This condition of affairs is 
weil worth studying. The voters say, “Teach temperance 
in the schools, but we will license places for intemper- 
ance at almost every street corner.” 

If the voters will not second the efforts of the teacher 
little progress will be made. A teacher in a canal town 
where every citizen except one pilferred the freight in 
the boats, carrying away flour, coffee, tea, hats, shoes, 
etc., opened his school regularly with reading the Script- 
ures and prayer. But the misdemeanors were not thus 
abated. The arrest and jailing of two of the thieves 
put the community on a moral basis. 

A suspension of temperance teaching in the schools 
is not advised ; let it be done as this law proposes, if 
this will not interfere with the central purposes of the 
school, but do not demand the teacher to be the only 
one set to fight the dragon of intemperance with its two 
heads, Heredity and Politics. One is reminded of the 
war between the Philistines and the Jews, to be settled 
by single combat. 

The fact that most male teachers use tobacco bears on 
this question. It is probable that more people smoke 
cigars than in 1884. The use of cigarettes by young men 
is simply enormous ; a very large number of these must 
have had instruction concerning the injurious effects of 
tobacco. At teachers’ conventions it is difficult to find 
a gentleman without his fragrant cigar. It might be 
asked, Can a user of tobacco teach influentially the evils 
of tobacco? but this is not the part aimed at. The boy 
hears the words, “Tobacco is a poison; Wine is a 
mocker ; strong drink is raging ;’’ he sees with his eyes 
that the principal of the school smokes and various 
men he knows drink whiskey and he concludes all these 
statements are to be taken with a grain of allowance. 

It is plain that the teaching of temperance in the 
schools will need to be seconded by action of the grown- 
up people to be of much avail. The action of the com- 
munity outside of the school nullifies all the temperance 
teaching in the schools. The boy is now taught that 
three times four are twelve and when he goes to the 
grocery store he finds that business there is based on 
that mathematical fact ; but it is not so in regard to 
temperance teaching ; the statements in the school are 
denied outside. 

The teachers and those who proposed the new law 
desire the same ends; both want intemperance to 
cease. It is concluded therefore : 1. The teacher must 
have outside support. The best men of both parties 
must unite, cut loose from their blind adherence to 
“bosses,” and raise the cost of a saloon license until 
saloons are steadily and largely diminished in number. 

(After much observation, the South Carolina plan 
seems to possess the most merit ; liquors are put up by 
the state in 10, 15, 20, 25 cent bottles and sold by state 
agencies. In Columbia where there had been 40 saloons 
two agencies were allowed. A person who wanted 
whiskey went to the ayency, bought it in a bottle, and 
took it away; there was no standing around, treating, 
etc. The profit goes to the state.) 2. The pupils in 
normal schools supported by the state should pledge 
themselves not to use alcohol as a beverage or tobacco. 
{It is believed that all who receive licenses might justly 
be required to give this pledge.) 3. The present law 
should be amended so as not to put temperance above 
aritametic, It would have been better to have placed 
the matter under the direction of the state superintend- 
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ent, empowering him to lay out the instruction and em. 
ploy a conductor to give specific directions at the insti. 
tutes as is done in drawing ; such a step has been takep 
in Massachusetts. 

Finally, unless the good, right-minded voters can be 
induced to sever their connections with politics ang 
nominate and elect honest and intellegent men, no mat. 
ter whether Democrats or Republicans, there will beno 
progress in temperance. The force of heredity in this 
matter is on us; it has been accummulating since old 
Noah’s time ; leagued in with politics, it bids defiance 
to the efforts of the earnest teacher and the philan. 
thropist. 


¥ 


Teachers’ Examinations. 


At the meeting of the New York superintendents at 
Newburg, the effect of the regulations for the re-exam- 
ination of second-grade teachers was shown to be dis. 
astrous. A teacher receives a second grade license; 
its term is two years; she must then be examined 
again. On these re-examinations it was stated that 
thirty-three out of each hundred failed. Inthis result Tre 
JouRNAL has a particular interest, because the fixing of 
a limit to the third, second, and first grade certificates 
resulted from the persistent presentation in its pages of 
the importance of such a step. 

The editor had held in his hands third-grade certifi- 
cates that had been renewed over twenty times. Supt. 
Draper felt the unanswerableness of the’ argument in 
favor of limiting the certificates, and fixed the term of 
the third grade at six months, renewable for six months 
more ; the second grade was fixed at two years, renew- 
able on examination ; the first at five years, renewable 
on evidence of successful teaching. 

The effort was to get the vast army of teachers— 
some 30,000 in number—in New York state into motion. 
It was hoped by limiting the terms of the certificates 
that the third grade would advance to the second, the 
second to the first, and the first become holders of state 
or life diplomas. THE JouRNAL urged, as needful to 
accomplish thistimportant end, the establishment of sum- 
mer normal schools, where the teachers would be in- 
structed and helped to advance to higher grades. This 
was not done; it was essential ; hence the partial fail- 
ure of the plan. 

Let the failure of thirty-three out of one hundred who 
apply for re-examination for second-grade certificates 
be looked at with care. As Supt. Burgess well said, it 
is a great educational waste to the state to have those 
who have had two years’ experience in teaching fail to 
answer some questions and be obliged to give way to 
one fresh from a high school, but who has had no expe- 
rience. There is justice in it and yet there is waste in 
it. 

Why is it that these thirty-three cannot answer an- 
other set of second grade questions? The probability 
is that they have not kept up with their studies; and 
they would say that in their isolation it was impossible. 
The young teacher who keeps up with her studies and 
passes to a higher grade is not easy to find; one-third 
of those who attempt to hold the same grade, as we 
have seen, fail. Is it not absolutely necessary that all 
these teachers be gathered in summer normal schools? 
It would seem so. 

Again is it not advisable that the studies in which 
they are examined be put into groups? Let us suppose 
the subjects of arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc., 
be arranged in twenty or more groups ; and that when 
an examination on a group had been satisfactory, 10 
further examination should be made on that group, 
passing in a certain number of groups being required 
for a certificate. In this way the ladder might finally 
be climbed. As it now is, the teacher is examined over 
the subject of grammar in each and all the grades. 
Certain subjects are examined over and over. The first 
grade questions of August 8, 1895, consider fifteen sub- 
jects. Now if the candidates for that grade had been 
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in a normal school they would have been examined and 
have passed in arithmetic, geography, grammar, etc., 
some in the first, some in the second, some in the third, 
and some in the fourth year,—that is, they would have 
taken these subjects in sections. 

It cannot be that these thirty-three in each hundred 
have become mentally incapacitated for teaching. At 
the time of their first examination they could teil why 
John Brown considered Harper’s Ferry a favorable 
place tor his purpose of freeing the slaves of Virginia ; 
but on their second they had forgotten what they had 
read about this matter. Now, if these teachers could 
show that while they might have forgotten groups one 
to five, they couid answer questions on groups five to 
ten, it would prove they had been progressing mentally 
and that is what is wanted, after all. 

The teacher’s certificate holders have not received 
the attention in this state they need; it is the same in, 
every other state. Somehow, the third-grade teacher 
should feel herself to be in a class, with definite things 
to study each of the months. We do not allude now to 
reading circles, but to study circles. A subject should 
be assigned for each month and at the end of a month 
review questions should be sent, while things are fresh 
inher mind, Then, by spending four tu six weeks in a 
summer training school she would come out in five 
years with a state diploma. 

As it now is, the third grade teachers drop out numer- 
ously after the expiration of their licenses ; of the sec- 
ond grade thirty-three in each hundred drop out, so 
that of those who entered three years ago few will be 
found teaching now. It is therefore suggested that a 
plan for encouraging and aiding teachers to advance 
from grade to grade is imperative. 


ae 
Timely Topics. 
DEFECTIVE CULTURE. 


A story is going the rounds in the daily press of an 
‘educated gentleman” (there is something ominous 
in the title) who found himself out of work and without 
friends in the city of New York. At this juncture in 
his affairs he could teach Greek, Latin, and French, and 
was a competent stenographer. He found, it is related, 
that nobody wished to employ teachers, tutors, sten- 
ographers, or newspaper writers of any kind or degree. 
As usual with men out of employment and money, his 
health failed ; he got into a hospital to be ousted at the 
earliest opportunity. After this he got a position in a 
publishing house, where he wrote a work on physical 
culture, translated French novels, and edited an Ameri- 
can reprint of an English work for $7 aweek. This job 
Was soon done, anc at last accounts the “ educated gen- 
tleman,” master of so much knowledge and so many ac- 
complishments, was pawning his small effects to keep 
from starving ; applying in vain at charity-established 
lodging houses for a night’s shelter; sleeping on the 
piers, and living on free lunches, and thinking the while 
of suicide. 

This is an old story and, as the Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
Says, one that is told with few variations in every great 
city in the civilized world every day in every year, where 
Greek, Latin, and French, stenography, and literature are 
marketed, or go in search of a market, and, from present 
appearances, will continue to be told as long as “ educa- 
ted gentlemen” continue to seek employment in the 
line of their education. 


THE MORAL OF IT. 


The Star prints by far the best editorial comment 
that has come to the editor’s notice. As it contains a 
most valuable lesson for teachers, superintendents, 
school boards, and all who are entrusted with the plan- 
ning of the education of the future men and women are 
to have, it is given here. The Star writes: 

“With the mention of the case there will arise fluent gentlemen 
to tell the reason why. The reason that this ‘ educated gentleman ' 
_Was a-hungered and athirst, shelterless and miserable was because 
there is something radically wrong in the structure of society; ’ or it 
was on account of ‘ vicious and partial legislation in the interests 
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of the few ;’ or it was because a ‘deficiency of the Nation’s cir- 
culating medium ;' or it was because of the non-action of the 
government in the apportionment of labor and recompense. All 
of which is wind, and wind, too, that does not blow in the direc- 
tion of the subject, 

“ Others may reason and with a nearer approach to faint glim- 
merings of the dawn of sense, that the ‘educated’ but unlucky 
‘gentleman’ was unfortunate in his top-heavy and useless edu- 
cation, especially the Greek and Latin part of it; that he was 
loaded with useless lumber, which, instead of being a help in the 
struggle for a bed and a square meal, was a hindrance But this 
reasoning has the demerit of being only a half statement. It is 
only a part of the truth. It is not true that a knowledge of 
Greek, Latin,French, and stenography, and ability to translate from 
foreign languages, and to write English with fluency, and cor- 
rectness are disadvantageous. Such knowledge is very valuable 
and in itself can prove a harm and hindrance to no man. It is 
true that men have starved to death who possessed all these ac- 
quirements, but men have also perished who were possessed of 
none of them. 

“The real trouble with the ‘subject of this sketch’ was not 
that he was educated too much, but that he was not sufficiently 
educated. He should have known, with all the Greek, Latin, and 
French, something more. He should have been taught some- 
where that the world is wide ; that there are other places besides 
New York, and other means of earning one’s bread than translat- 
ing, or teaching, or writing for the newspapers, or writing at all. 
He should have been taught that scholarship, so-called, and lit- 
erature furnish the occupations of the small minority, and should 
have been fitted to join the great majority and labor and live as 
they do. 

“Right here is where the opportunity and necessity of a new 
style of public education, or rather of an addition to the old kind, 
comes in. Since a majority of mankind must always live by the 
use of their hands, he who is to live in this world and make his 
way should be taught with the other teaching, the use of his 
hands. Had this man been so taught. and had in him the right 
spirit (which should be one of the results of right education) he 
would have said: ‘I can live by the work of my hands, the use 
of my trained muscles, and I will leave behind me this city and 
its crowded misery, and | will do any work that my hands find to 
do, and will be fed and not starve, and I will live and not die.’ 

He would have gone forth and have done the work that hundreds 
and thousands of able-bodied tramps pass by and refuse to do, 
and would have saved himself from want and suffering and mis- 
ery and shame. 

“As long as the world endures the ‘ educated gentleman’ with 
nothing but what is considered a ‘gentlemanly’ education, and 
relying on that alone, will find ‘hard lines,’ and forever in this 
country the ‘ handy’ man, the man who can swing tuo perfection 
that most perfect el oles tools, the American axe, may be sure 
of food and lodging in the worst of times. The man with a well 
trained mind and withal a well trained right hand and arm has 
two chances in this world, and our system of public education 
should be shap ed in accordance with that truth.” 






MANUAL TRAINING, 


In this connection it is interesting to read the re- 
marks of Mr. Gardner, of the Halifax (N.S.) manual 
training school, and Professor Russell, of the Worcester 
(Mass.) normal school, before a meeting of Nova Scotia 
teachers. The subject under discussion was manual 
training. The need of this kind of training was de- 
scribed by Mr. Gardner who said among other things: 


“ The cause for this training was the insufficiency of the literary 
training to produce theall-round developed ideal man of the age,and 
the training sprang out of the trade schools established in Europe 
during the early part of the nineteenth century. These schools, 
though wholly unsuited for general educational purposes, gave 
birth to new educational ideas. These ideas soon took form in 
the new educational system in which applied science and manual 
training, supplemented the purely literary culture. Manual train- 
ing schools were first established in the United States, where to- 
day they will be found in all the leading towns and cities. Train- 
ing in our schools was previously too literary. Too much time 
was given to memorizing, to words, etc., and too little to materials, 
forces, etc,, as found in the world around us. Such training was 
unsuited for nine-tenths of our pupils, and far too narrow for all. 
Hence we now are training hands and eyes simultaneously with 
intellect. Manual training itself has its intellectual, its moral, its 
industrial, its physical, and its economic values, all of which are 
of inestimable value in a general culture.” 


Professor Russell said that the underlying principle 
is the obtaining of knowledge at first hand. The forms 
that manual training takes are varied and not all suited to 
all localities. The forms used in Sweden are not suited to 
America, but that does not detract from the usefulness 
In Nova Scotia there seemed to be a feeling that the 


course is already overcrowded and that manual training 
only adds to the agony. He viewed it differently, and 
when the principles of concentration (or whatever peo- 
ple choose to call it) are brought to bear on the schoo! 
course, there will be no fear or overcrowding. Manual 
training will really relieve the pressure, It is the point 
of view which tells. It has been clearly proven that 
those who take the manual training course succeed best 
in regular school work. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association has made 
a start to establish a more rational relation between 
school studies and what the child will wish to do after 
he leaves the school. An interesting symposium has 
been arranged. The contributors to it represent as the 
New York Post writes, almost every department of in- 
tellectual activity and almost every view of the purpose 
and method of public school instruction. There is a 
practical unanimity of expression that the public school 
work ought to be as helpful to prospective farmers, me- 
chanics, manufacturers, and merchants as it is to those 
who will become “ professional scholars.” The major- 
ity, however, think that.as now mapped out, the school 
work is not equally helpful to all classes as a prepara- 
tion for the life work. 

There will be fewer starving “ educated gentlemen” 
if the school has once found the true purpose of its ex- 
istence. 


7 
The Student of Children. 


(Extract from an article by A. E. Kirkpatrick in EDUCATIONAL FouNDA- 
TIONS for November.) 


os . . * * A critical, unsym- 
pathetic person cannot possibly succeed as a student of 
children even in a scientific way, whatever other quali- 
ties he may possess. * . A child is never twice 
the same because for every difference in his surround- 
ings he is for the time being a different child. You can 
know what the child is normally only by observing him 
under norma! conditions and know what he is capable 
of only by observing the changes in him when those 
conditions are varied. A child is, of course, ever quite 
the same when in the presence of others as when alone, 
but he is probabiy more truly himself when in the pres- 
ence of others who are his friends and in sympathy with 
him, so that he can act freely in their presence and also 
act toward them in such a way as to show forth his na- 
ture in a greater variety of ways than when he is alone. 
On the other hand, when he is in the presence of an un- 
sympathetic person he is self-conscious, does not act 
towards anything as he does under other circumstances, 
and the presence of a person whose nature is not in 
harmony with his own makes him for the time being dif- 
ferent, and so none of his actions are normal. 

The unsympathetic person cannot study children suc- 
cessfully,not only because the child is different in his pres- 
ence, but also because we can understand another person 
only by reference to our own experience ; and the per- 
son who cannot or does not call up his own past expe- 
rience and put himself in the place of the child being 
studied cannot pcssibly understand him. Sympathy is, 
therefore, a necessary condition for the successful study 
of children even in the scientific study of them, and 
much more so when we wish to become acquainted with 
the inner nature of an individual child and influence his 
life. It is true that the attempt to study children helps 
to arouse sympathy with children which is the neces- 
sary condition of success in the attempt. 

The appreciation of the mental state of children is 
also very much helped by frequent efforts to recall our 
own childhood experience and our ideas and feelings at 
that time, and by observation of our own mental oper- 
ations when a new experience comes to us, and espe- 
cially the way in which we gain new ideas, for under 
those conditions we are im certain important respects 
like the child. If it is possible for him to recall such 
experience, either recent or remote, he is prepared to 
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enter into sympathetic relations with the child to put 
himself in the place of the child and to understand him, 
Of course the more perfectly his disposition was origin- 
ally like that of the child,and the condition in which 
he has been placed similar, the more perfectly can he 
put himself in the place of the child and correctly under- 
stand him. It is therefore very necessary when dealing 
with a child of a different disposition or one who has 
had different surroundings from ourselves, to make al- 
lowance for those differences otherwise, especially if 
one is very positive inthe judgment made, he may be led 
into misunderstanding and error more unfortunate for 
him and the child than entire want of understanding of 
of him would be. 


¥ 


Absence of Teachers and Employment 
of Substitutes. 


At a meeting of the Philadelphia Educational Club, 
held at the Girls’ normal school, Mr. Edward Gideon, 
principal of the Meade schools, read a paper on 
“ The Substitute Question,” which was discussed by the 
members of the organization. As the absence of teach- 
ers, the employment of substitutes, and the laws in 
force in reference to the payment of the latter are 
among the most troublesome topics in school board 
meetings, THE JOURNAL presents abstracts of the 
paper and one of the discussions which, though relating 
primarily to the organization of the Philadelphia 
schools, contain many sound suggestions that, with a 
few modifications to suit existing conditions, may help 
to find a solution of the problem in other cities and vil- 
lages. Mr. Gideon began with a brief history of the 
subject at issue. In Philadelphia there was, prior to 
1854, no legal provision for the employment of substi- 
tutes. The classes of absent teachers were placed un- 
der the supervision of the principal and of the teachers 
of the classes adjoining the rooms of the absentees. 
From 1854 until almost up to the time of the creation 
of the superintendency, substitutes seem to be required, 
although there was no uniform law on the subject of 
the teacher’s absence, the employment of substitutes, or 
the amount to be paid them. Teachers could be ab- 
sent for any assignable reason, and were seldom called 
to account by the local boards for the dereliction. 
Some of the local boards refused permission to no one, 
the formality of asking being not even required in 
many cases. This looseness in the governing body led 
to pre-arranged absenteeism. If the principal of the 
school was in full accord with all the faculty thereof, a 
teacher would be absent for a day or two, a substitute 
would not be sent for; the teachers present, with the 
principal, would take charge of the absent teacher's 
class. There was an unwritten law to the effect that 
all the teachers, in turn, could do likewise when a day 
or two was needed for well earned rest. 

“Sometimes,” continued Mr. Gideon, * the daughters 
of directors wished to absent themselves for an indefinite 
period. No questions were asked of the other twelve 
directors, and the teachers dare not. The substitute 
provided for the absentee would get, or it was supposed 
that she did, a small allowance for the chance to teach. 
Frequently the substitutes had no certificates of qualifi- 
cation to teach, and it was curious that in such cases 
the substitute was a sister or a friend of some one in 
authority. The pav of substitutes varied in the olden 
time, being an unknown quantity, a private business ar- 
rangement between the contracting parties, In later 
times, the difference in the pay was remarkable, in some 
sections seventy-five cents being considered a fair 
equivalent for the service rendered. In other sections, 
all, or nearly all, the pay was demanded by the authori- 
ties. The results of this variation in the pay of substi- 
tutes was soon manifest. Those who paid the least 
had great difficulty in securing substitutes. The ab- 
sent teachers, therefore, had nothing to pay. The time 
of payment, too, was remarkable. The substitute was 
regarded as a public enemy. She was compelled to 
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wait until the regular teacher received her warrant. 
Sometimes, the regular teacher forgot her obligations 
and the substitute received no pay at all. 

“ The advent of the superintendency was productive 
of a more uniform earnestness and zeal. It consolidated 
and unified the system, and at the same time kindled a 
fire of professional zeal among the teachers almost un- 
known before. Unjustifiable absence from school, with 
the authorities cognizant of the fact; the meager pay 
to substitutes, with its varying rates ; the lack of schol- 
arship in the substitutes ; the failure, real or preten- 
tious, to secure an authorized person ; the forgetfuiness 
of pecuniary obligations—these were the conditions, 
not theories, that confronted the board of public educa- 
tion when called upon to legislate upon the subject. 
In the laws which they have made they require that 
substitutes shall be possessed of the same qualifications 
as regular teachers; that they should be paid by the 
city the same as regular teachers ; that the pay should 
be uniform for grammar grades, and for lower grades ; 
that they should note and report the names of substi- 
tutes who refuse to come when sent for, and the reason 
for not coming. Every form of excuse or evasion was 
met by a law corrective or preventive in its nature. In 
all these rulings, the personality of the teachership is 
deemed of far less consideration than the thoroughness 
and efficiency of the system. The children are pro- 
tected, as far as possible, and the avenues for fraud or 
deceit in the employment of substitutes practically 
closed. 

“ But at this point,” Mr. Gideon said, “ the board de- 
parted from its high purpose of caring for the children, 
and resorted to a measure which is unjust and oppressive, 
without any corresponding gain in the efficiency of its and 
agents or in the success of their work. When they de- 
cided to take from teachers, who have the misfortune 
to be sick, more than they pay to the substitute and 
allow the difference between the sum taken and the sum 
paid to revert to the city treasury, or to help in paying 
substitutes for novice teachers, they did a grievous 
wrong. The measure is not reformatory, it is punitive 
—it carries with it punishment, and the punishment is 
not laid on all the teachers, but mainly on those, who 
by long, faithful service and by patient, studious appli- 
cation, have secured the higher responsible positions. 
So responsibility pays tribute to inexperience—the 
greater the responsibility the greater the tribute. In- 
experience becomes successful through the efforts, ex- 
amples and experience of responsibility who pays a tax 
for the privilege of training the neophyte for the 
priestly office. 

“The law operates as a fine for neglected duty. It 
fines for sickness contracted in the line of duty. If a 
careless, drunken housekeeper who has a pull at the 
primaries, neglects his duty, and does not keep the 
building properly warmed, anda teacher contracts pneu- 
monia or rheumatism, he is fined for the neglect of oth- 
ers, for a defect in the organic school law of the city. 
If a teacher’s child dies he must pay the penalty in 
hard cash. Teachers are not exempt from the customs 
or cares or sorrows of life, and when death comes into 
the household, they find it necessary to remain at home 
until the grave is filled. If a teacher is over-zealous in 
the discharge of new duties or responsibilities, and his 
strength gives way and forces him to rest awhile, he 
must pay. If he serves the city for many years, and 
then finds himself dropping down the ladder of life 
round by round, and he wishes for a day’s respite from 
labor, still well performed, he must pay. There is no 
exception. The fidelity of a lifetime, the care he has 
taken, the success which has attended his efforts, the 
reputation he bears among the people, the love and 
esteem he receives from his pupils, all these count for 
naught.” 

Mr. Gideon suggested that this treatment is not that 
which professional people are in the habit of receiving 
—the teacher’s work is mainly a work of responsibility, 
a responsibility that is continuous. It reaches forward 
and backward for months. Its component parts cannot 
be separated from the main body ; it cannot be esti- 
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mated, as so. many yards or gallons or tons. 

“ There is a vast difterence,” the speaker said, “ be- 
tween shoveling coal or hauling bricks, or sawing wood 
and superintending a school. The one has its definite 
divisions ; it is a part of the multiplication table. It is 
so much to do definitely, clearly—so much done and 
done permanently. But in the case of managing a 
school, will you select a part of the work and say to an- 
other do this, and to another do this, and will you then 
say that all is done completely and effectually ? Do you 
not know that there isa great something yet to be done, 
or rather a great something not done, which remains 
undone, because it is not capable of subdivision? Do 
you not know that this great something is a part of 
yourself, and that the more extended the work, the more 
difficult to transfer its execution to incompetent hands ? 
In railroad offices, in banks; in mercantile houses, in 
the city departments, the work of the absentee is done 
by the remaining officials, for they know that a stranger 
coming in would mar more than he made, and that the 
time spent in teaching him the right way of doing 
would be greater than the work done by themselves, 

“The effect of this law which fines teachers for ab- 
sence will, I fear, be disastrous. I do not think that it 
will make them careless or regardless of the interests 
of their schools. They will feel that notwithstanding 
their earnest efforts for the success of their schools, 
they are not appreciated, that the authorities are treat- 
ing them in a distrustful way—the incentives to good, 
hearty work have been destroyed. 

Recognizing the difficulties that surround the board 
of education in dealing with this subject, knowing the 
desire of this body to deal fairly and justly with its 
teachers, knowing the faults or follies, or worse, of cer- 
tain quarters, and the herculean efforts or measures 
necessary to deal with them, I hesitate to characterize 
this measure as unjust, yet Iam constrained to speak 
as I feel, that the part ot the law which serves no pur- 
pose in the administration of the schools is entirely and 
grievously wrong. 

“ At this stage,” Mr. Gideon said, “I am met with the 
query—what would you do if you, as a business man, 
Managing an extensive enterprise, with a capital of 
three millions of dollars, and employing three thousand 
minds, what would you do to secure proper service, to 
provide against loss from neglect or inattention, and at 
the same time to act mercifully to all your employees? 
What would you do? I would pay them promptly when 
the service was due. 

“If absent from any cause other than sickness or 
business for the firm, I would not pay them at all. 

If absent from sickness brought on by their own im- 
prudence, I should deal as fairly with them as I could, 
after exacting good, efficient service in their place. If 
absent from sickness brought about by too close atten- 
tion to duty, or from the declining vitality attending 
old age, I would deal with them as gently as I could. I 
certainly would not make their absence a source of 
profit to the firm.” 


AUXILIARY TEACHERS, 


Mr. J. H. Michener, principal of the Martha Washing- 
ton school, said that it must be admitted there are two 
sides to this question, and that the board of education 
may not view it quite as teachers do. It is admitted 
there was an abuse to be corrected,a wrong to be 
righted. Some teachers did take advantage of the lack 
of a definite rule in regard to absence. There were 
those who failed to deal fairly and honestly with their 
substitutes. These facts are undisputed. The board 
of education has sought to remedy this defect by a rule 
which it is felt works, frequently, a forfeiture where 
none should be exacted. 

The new law in its unrestricted action denies equities 
that should be granted. It is not believed this was the 
intention of the board. The rule was not written in 
anger or vexation toward the great majority of teach- 
ers ; though it cannot be doubted that the board felt 
their confidence had been abused. 

The board will doubtless change the rule if a better 
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‘can be given them; a rule which will insure an honest 
‘discharge of duty; and as near as possible, a fulfilment 
of the contract into which the teachers have tacitly en- 
tered in accepting their positions. 

Mr. Michener suggested that the difficulty be over- 
come by the empleyment of auxiliary teachers. 

These would be teachers regularly empioyed but not 


in charge of divisions. They would serve as assistants 
to the regular teachers, and as substitutes when these 
teachers are absent. 

As assistant teachers they are needed in many 
schools, It is the exceptional teacher, if indeed there 
be any, who can give the personal care and help which 
is necessary to the best development of each of forty 
pupils—much less to fifty and sixty. Individual help is 
sorely needed in our schools. Teaching the class will 
do for the bright and apt, but for the dull, plodding 
pupil, it is not sufficient. 

Even the pupil intellectually brizht has need of in- 
dividual help in forming sentiment, disposition and 
character. If this point be accepted theres daily need 
of the auxiliary teacher. 

The beginners wou'd then become the auxiliary 
teachers, and their work as such would prepare them to 
fil regular places in the occurrence of vacancies. 
Herein would lie a practical and efficient training- 
school for young teachers. 

The compensation given these auxiliary teachers 
would be more than balanced by the experience they 
would acquire, before entering upon regular, full-paid 
work. 

This plan is in harmony with our present system. 
The novice now begins with less salary. The auxiliary 
would begin with still less—if any—at the start. It 
may be objected that this plans deliberately to make 
absenteeism convenient, and this is admitted, if no 
check be placed upon it. The present plan requires a 
report specifying cause and length of absence. Such a 


report will keep the central authorities accurately in- 
formed of any apparent neglect of duty, and investiga- 
tion will prove the merits of the case. 

An added column on the salary certificate and monthly 
report would make clear at a glance the amount of ab- 
sence to date; and on the annual report the total for 
the year would be noted. 
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The Building of a Soul. 


“Suppose I want to buy a dynamo, as power for an 
electric light, or for the movement of machinery,” said 
Dr. Walter Fernald, the superintendent of the Mass. 
achusetts State Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, at 
Waverly, Mass., “here is one which is cheap but limited 
in its possibilities. It can feed only so many lights, or 
will give only so much horse power. Here is one 
larger, perhaps, but not noticeably so, which is warrant- 
ed to support ten times the circuit, and to develop ten 
times the gauge of physical motive energy. I ex- 
amine them closely and I find the difference of the two 
to consist in the complexity of their coils of wire. The 
lesser power-dynamo, with fewer volts, has coarser coils 
and fewer of them. Whereas the more powerful de- 
veloper of energy consists of endless and delicate wind- 
ings and layers of wire.” 

So with the average, normal, healthy brain. But that 
of the feeble-minded child is vastly different. And this 
difference is mainly, if not altogether, one of compar- 
ative complexity. The intricacies and correlations of 
the normal child’s mind are infinite. Those of the mind 
of the mentally defective child are more or less crude 
and simpl>. 

Dr. A. W. Wilmarth, the former pathologist of the 
Pennsylvania Institute for Feeble-Minded Children, in 
Elwyn, Pa., made one hundred autopsies, and in fifty 
per cent. of them traced the cause of imbecility to pre- 
natal, inflammatory disease. But otherwise he found 
no startling differences or defects in brain-structure— 
or, to speak more accurately, in cell structure. Asa 
general rule the brains of idiots are smaller than those 
of the normal and are misshapen, but this is because 
they are not used and is not due in the vast bulk of 
cases to any such thing as cranial pressure. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that surgical relief for 
idiocy is either frequently employed or really promising 
when it is found necessary. What Dr. Wilmarth has 
noted has been a less complex structure in the or- 
iginating centers of the gray matter, and in the con- 
necting fibers of the brains of idiots. Such children 
have what is known as imperfect power of co-ordination. 
They can perform rough labor, such as throwing a ball, 
or kicking adoor, but they cannot thread a needle, or 
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write, or pick pins out of a small box. In other words, 
they can accomplish one uncomplicated muscular action 
put they cannot compass a movement dependent upon 
the by-play of a greater or smaller number of muscles. 
This is an education in store for them. 

Miss Camilla E. Teisen, who was formerly employed 
in Johan Keller’s Institute for Feeble-Minded Children 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, and who is now settled down 
as chief instructress in the Pennsylvania Institute in 
Elwyn, regards the sight and hearing of feeble-minded 
children as the senses most frequently defective. She 
thinks sight the most important sense to develop, and 
that most easily developed. She feels assured of devel- 
opment in other directions as soon as the idea of color 
dawns upon the child’s mind. According to her exper- 
ience the development of one sense is accompanied by 
improvement of the other senses. 

And yet exceptional cases have presented themselves 
to her notice where the development of one sense has 
seemed to leave the others stationary. Miss Teisen has 
found it impossible to reach the moral sense without a 
fair development of the physical senses. Improvement 
of the physical senses has been usually shown to im- 
prove the habits and manners. A child that distin- 
guishes sound and appreciates music will not be so 
likely to howl and scream, and a child that feels the 
influence of color is far less inclined to tear its clothes. 

Miss Teisen makes one statement of unusual interest. 
She says that many children of lowest grade have per- 
fect sight, which their minds cannot use. This very 
striking announcement opens the way to the question 
as to whether the structure of the image-field of sight, 
together with that of both afferent and efferent nervous 
fibers (the carriers to and from the brain) may not in 
many cases be approximately perfect and the only 
trouble exists at the centers of apprehension and action 
—the gray tissue cells of the brain itself. 

As a commentary upon Miss Teisen’s views, I may 
add the very interesting statement of Dr, Fernald that 
the reason why sound and color give so much pleasure 
to the feeble-minded is that the simplicity of their brains 
and of their nervous fibers requires a greater blow of 
sense, so to speak, to affect them pleasurably. The id- 
iotic child has the peculiarity (shared with it by Alex- 
ander the Third and the composer Bach) that he is most 
affected by loud music. In the same way fullness and 
force of color give the greatest pleasure to his eyes, 
such as the gorgeous crimson rose, or the serried stalks 
of full-petaled sunflowers, or huge beds of brilliant 
feathery chrysanthemums. 

It should be premised that in most cases of idiocy 
the moral senses and the physica! senses are about 
equally deficient, and with this is joined a general lack 
of nervous and muscular co-ordination and tonicity. 

The education of the imbecile is one requiring there- 
fore an infinite number of repetitions of a message 
which at the outset must be unusually sharp and clear 
and unconfusing. If it is the sight and hearing which 
are to be improved the pupil is placed in a dark room 
and into the darkness a single ray of light is admitted. 
And when this rather startling and antithesal phenom 
enon has caught and riveted the child’s attention, a slide 
is passed through the beam of light with sharply defined 
forms painted or engraved upon it. Simple forms, too, 
such as the square, or triangle, orstar. Then the names 
of these figures are clearly and distinctly and repeated- 
ly pronounced, the name sounded each time the object 
isexhibited. This is, of course, an example of the ne- 
cessities of an extreme case—a very apathetic and un- 
observant child. Usually it will be sufficient to exhibit 
objects by lifting them from the table and simultaneous- 
ly telling their names. This must be done over and 
over again until the nerve-fibers and brain-cells are 
stimulated into readier action and developed into 
fullerand more perfected performance of normal func- 
1ons, 

The imbecile child’s brain is improved in just the 
same way that the biceps muscles of Sandow are more 
and more enlarged. This is done by the repeated use 
of small dumbbells, at first, and then by the gradual 
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substitution of heavier and heavier weights. Touch is 
the finest and most indispensable sense, as shown by the 
investigations of Darwin and other naturalists. So its 
perfection should be the most impaired of all the senses 
of an imbecile, and this is doubtlessthecase. As touch 
is, however, the sense whose defectiveness woald be the 
most hidden from the knowledge of the observer little 
is known of its condition in idiots. They are, how- 
ever, unquestionably lacking in the fine distinctions of 
touch in the normal. 

Taste and smell, like touch, sight, and hearing, are 
also defective. ‘The child may prefer salt to sugar, or 
the smell of asafetida to the perfume of the rose. The 
improvement of these tastes is largely a matter of moral 
education and they may therefore be said to improve 
pari passu, to a certain extent, with the improvement of 
the moral sense itself. 

A gentleman who is now in the employment of the 
government at Washington has spent a number of years 
experimenting with dogs, and he has found that he can 
bring about much this same state of affairs in their 
brains. A dog is, of course, much lower in the state of 
being than a man; its senses are not so delicate, except 
perhaps in the case of smell, and its muscular move- 
ments are not anything like so fine. 

This experimentalist has taken one dog and given it 
an excessive training in the use of the right leg, another 
in the use of the left leg; another in the use of the 
right eye, another in the use of the left eye ;—the other 
eye being covered ; another was limited to seeing the 
color red ; another was highly trained in hearing sounds ; 
another in barking, and so on. After sufficient time , 
had elapsed to render it plain to the mind of the master 
that he had practically finished the special education of 
his dogs, he put them to a painless death with chloro- 
form and removed their brains and examined them un- 
der his miscroscope. And he found that all of these 
dog-brains differed ; some had more structure in the 
eye center, and some in the barking center, and some 
in the tail wagging center. That no two of them had 
what he called this structural dominancy in the same 
place, and that they all had better brains in special di- 
rections than they would have had without his train- 
ing. 

His conclusion, and not unjustly, I think, is that the 
brain of the dog is pretty much in his hands what the 
dough is in the hands of the baker, that he can knead 
it into any shape that he wills. I must not be misun- 
derstood in indicating, nor must his experiments be 
misunderstood in proving that palpable success follows 
every such experiment, or that he can always make 
good dog brain material out of poor dog brain material ; 
but where the animal is of a good breed, and is well 
nourished, and shows a pre-disposition for the posses- 
sion of ability in certain directions, the experimenter 
has been able to develop that ability to a marvelous 
extent. 

This absolute power of the will over brain and body 
tissue—power to construct complexity out of simplicity 
in the dog, is just exactly the same thing as that power 
which is possessed by hypnotizers Their strong will 
beating upon that center in the brain of the hypnotized 
subject, which receives the sense of light, causes that 
subject to declare that he can see the thin flames burn- 
ing at either pole of a magnet, or if it is the center of 
hearing, that he hears all manner of soft and distant 
sounds. 

The bearing of my subject upon the proper education 
of children is so apparent as not to need any further 
explanation. I shall discuss in another paper the multi- 
polar-cell, which is the physical basis of thought in the 
brain and the new methods for its development. 

S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M D. 


St. Denis Hotel, New York. 
¥ 


This is my eighth year and I like my JOURNAL better than 
ever. IDA M. WAGNER. 
Cheney, Wash. 
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Nature in Autumn. 


There is someting in the last efforts of nature, pressed by frost 
and admonished of winter's approach that is especially charming. 
One may gather now in the fields a few low-growing golden-rods, 
the taller ones having flowered out weeks ago; clover blossoms, 
daisies, wild asters, and several smaller blossoms, white or pur- 
ple, doubtless of the aster family. The clover blossoms at this 
time are peculiarly rich in color. They are admirable with the gold- 
en rod or belated wild carrot blossoms. The golden rod bloom- 
ing now is perhaps a litt'e less brilliant than its earlier cousirs. 
The asters are deep purple, and perhaps more beautiful than at 
any other season. The daisies seem neither more nor less than 
the daisies of July and August. 

These late blossoms are harmonious with the berries and bril- 
liant autumn leaves, The blackberry canes retain all their leaves 
in perfect state, but turn to maroon red. A bouquet of golden- 
rod, clover, and asters, with a stout blackberry cane to furnish 
foliage, has a wonderful charm as an indoor decoration. A dili- 

ent search would probably reveal a few wild roses still blooming. 
hey have a brave persistence in sheltered, swampy spots. Even 
field violets are found late in the autumn.— Zhe Sun. 


¥ 


The hills are now at their height of glory, and in the broad 
valleys the water courses are marked by the richest reds and yel- 
lows, maroons and olives, russet brown, orange and buff, and all 
that superb gamut of the spectrum which sings to the eye as 
birds sing to the ear in summer, when the woods and fields are 
tull of chants and warbles and living joyance. No frost has marred 
the splendid changes of the trees, and in this region the au- 
tumn flowers are to be found in bloom over many a meadow, 
pasture, and forest opening, whence they have commonly disap- 
peared at this time. The sheltered nooks are not alone in spor- 
tive new blooms of aster and golden-rod, daisy and clover, wild 

’ flax and caraway, bouncing bets and immortelles, while the herb 
robert’s delicate pink flower nestles in its exquisitely wrought 
leaves, among whose gre¢n are changing colors as rich as on the 
maples themselves. The leaves have fallen from the grape vines, 
and the rare abundance of the clusters adorn the thickets, now 
and then giving the charm of their fruitage to some forest tree, 
which they have caught upon and climbed, and compensate for 
their too close embrace by that unwonted beauty. 

In the forests aisles, or among the lanes and generous fields, 
there is a sober tenderness of feeling, which largely proceeds from 
the subtle dying ordors of the leaves which have fulfilled their 
office and now are sinking to earth to re-begin their service of use 
and beauty through transformation. All now is solemn and rest- 
ful in the woods and fields ; work is over, repose has come; and 
yet in this there is nothing that depresses, nothing that bears the 
emphasis of gloom or melancholy. It is what should be, and so 
we recognize it, and find in these days of glowing color and per- 
vading fragrance great store of comfort and consolation. The 
farewell that is breathed by these ferny scents and last lingering 
leafage ; the shy and mysterious essence of the witch-hazel pene- 
trating through it all with a charm that cannot be defined, but is 
like a spiritual greeting ; this is the most sane and ennobling, and 
leaves the lover of Nature a blessing for the imprisoning period of 
the snows. 

How great a blessing, indeed, is the constant, calm process of 
Nature in this zone of the earth, where we escape its extremes, 
and have her best work to enjoy! It is perhaps nowhere else so 
perfectly easy to feel the even hand of the guiding Divinity.— 
Springfield Republican. 
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A Withered Leaf. 


By LENA E, FAULDS. 


Withered and fallen I lie, 
Trampled ‘neath hurrying feet ; 
Never a friend do I spy, 
In the great throng of the street. 


Once I was youthful and fair, 
Swinging aloft on the bough, 

Kissed by the soft balmy air,— 
Gone is my joyousness now. 


Yet 1 shall never repine, 

Life has been pleasant and bright. 
Many a service was mine, 

When I was basking in light. 


Shelter I gave from the heat 
Many a heart have I cheered, 
Thus have I memories sweet 
Tho’ I am withered and seared. 
Luserne, Pa. 
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College Entrance Requirements, 


The inaugural address of President Wilson Farrand, of the 
Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and Vicinity, delivered 
at the meeting held October 12, has been printed by order of the 
association. Its subject is “The Reform of College Entrance 
Requirements.” It is one of the objects of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association “to aid in bringing about uniformity in the require- 
ments for admission to colleges and scientific schools, and to ad- 
vance the standard of preparatory work,” and Mr. Farrand’s ex- 
cellent address will do much toward getting the members to work 
preparing a feasible plan to attain the aim thus stated. Only a 

few of the principal points in the address can be given here. 

“ The ideal entrance examination,” the speaker said, “ will at- 
tempt to discover not so much what a candidate has done as 
what he can do. This is a very difficult thing, especially under 
the conditions that prevail at the entrance examinations, but the 
nearer this standard can be approached the more rational will be 
the test.” 

Speaking of the defects of present examination systems, Mr. 
Ferrand said : 


‘The fault of attempting too much, of trying to test the details of a stu- 
dent’s work is fundamental. Unless it is eradicated the whole system of 
entrance examinations must fail to secure proper results. It is this that 
compels us to bear the entrance examinations so constantly in mind in our 
work, and sometimes forces us to think more of fitting for an examination 
than of teaching the subject. I beheve that it is largely because of this de- 
fect that so much fault is justly found with the present system. 

‘*These then are the charges that we have to bring against the present 
requirements for admission to our colleges—first, the lack of uniformity ; 
second, the varying standard of enforcement; third, the uncertainty and 
inaccuracy of administration ; fourth, the specific and detailed character of 
many of the examinations.” 


The following measures of remedying existing faults of entrance 
examinations were proposed by Mr. Ferrand : 


First. Every candidate should be required, before entering an examina- 
tion, to submit a certificate from his principal instructor stating what work 
he had done in each subject and approximately what has been the quality 
of the work. That is. the certificate would give the teacher’s opinion of 
the success with which the pupil had accomplished his school work. 

Second, The examinations should then be made general rather than 
specific. With the certificate showing what the candidate had done in each 
subject there would be no need to test the details of past work, If it were 
known that a certain amount of work had been done in any subject, the 
only object of an examination would be to determine in some degree the 
thoroughness and understanding with which it had been done. This it is 
possible for an examination todo. And this would rob the examinations 
of much of their terror for pupils and teachers. 

Third. The decision as to the admission of a candidate should then be 
made by the college, basing the judgment on the evidence afforded by both 
the certificate and the examination. This would throw the responsibility 
of the decision upon the college, but it would give the college a sound basis 
for decision, which is not afforded by the present system of examinations. 
Our schools and colleges have found the system of promotion from class to 
class on the basis of an examination alone to be unsatisfactory. So also 
has the system of promotion from school to college on the same basis been 
found eminently unsatisfactory. Generally it has been found best to judge 
of a student’s grade, or of his fitness tor promotion by combining the re- 
cord of his daily work through the term with that of an examination at the 
close. The one supplements the other, and the two combined afford a fair 
basis for judgment. I know of no reason why the same system should not 
be applied with equal success to determine the fitness of a pupil to pass 
from a preparatory school to a college. s 

Fourth, As long as the college maintains examinations, it should provide 
for administering them accurately, fairly, and wisely. The pre2aration of 
the papers should be in the hands of capable men, under such supervision 
and so restricted that the absurd travesties now sometimes inflicted upon us 
would be impossible. A sufficient force of competent men should be pro- 
vided to pass upon the examinations promptly and justly. The final de- 
cision should be placed in such hands that we could feel confidence that the 
fate of our pupils was determined by men of experience and sound judg- 
ment, not, as we know to be sometimes the case, by inexperienced, untried 
tutors. Definite arrangements should be made by which any schoolmaster 
could obtain at least a statement of the grounds upon which a candidate re- 
commended by him was rejected or conditioned, 

Of course, all this means increased labor and expense for the college. 
We recognize that fact, but we insist that if a college undertakes so serious 
a task as passing upon the qualifications for admission of candidates, tt 1s 
morally bound to provide facilities for doing that work thoroughly and 
well. No considerations of convenience or economy can free it trom this 
obligation: i 

Fifth. The requirements of the various colleges should be uniform. As 
I have already said, I do not argue that the same subjects should necessarily 
be required at all colleges, although, unless a choice of subjects is allow 
the candidate. I hold this to be extremely desirable. I do insist, however, 
that the standard in any subject should be the same in every college requit- 
ing that subject. I see no objection to dividing a subject into two parts— 
elementary and advanced, but I hold that Elementary Greek and Elemen- 
tary Latin should mean the same thing at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
Princeton. One course in science, mathematics, English, French, or history 
should prepare students equally well for every college naming those sub- 
jects in its list ot requirements. This is the most pressing, the most needed 
reform, and it is the one to the securing of which we should turn our best 
energies at the present time. 

- 


I am glad you have not changed the EDUCATIONAL FOUNDA~ 
TIONS; z. ¢., the plan and the subjects. I wish you God-speed 
in your effort to make it the paper it is. It is the best paper 
published to make progressive teachers, 


Urbana, Ohio. C. C. LIVINGSTON. 
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A Three Years’ High School Course 


Minimum requirements as recommended by the Council of Superinten- 
dents at its Newburg meeting : 

1. English, three years, or 340 recitations. To include grammar, rhet- 
oric, literature, and composition. The work in literature should cover at 
least the ground required for admission to college by the association of 
schools and colleges of the middle states and Maryland. 

2, Mathematics, three years, or 340 recitations. To include algebra to 
the end of quadratic equations, plane geometry, and a review of arithmetic. 

3. A foreign language, Latin, French, or German, three years, or 340 
recitations. To include at least the grammar of the language and transla- 
tion at sight of simple prose and poetry into idiomatic English. 

4. History and civics, three years, or 230 recitations. To include Eng- 
lish, Greek, and Roman history, with the intensive study for at least five 
months of civics and some special period of American history. 

5. Drawing, three years or 230 recitations. To includethe principles and 
practice of representation drawing, construction drawing, and decoration 
drawing. 

6. Physics and botany, with individual laboratory work, two years or 230 
recitations. Chemistry directly applicable to physics and botany to be 
taught in connection with these subjects. 

7. Physiology and zoology, one year, or 115 recitations 

8. Geography, physical and mathematical, one year, or 115 recitations. 

9. Vocal music, three years, or 115 recitations. 

a. Four or five year courses in high schools, or courses in institutions of 
higher rank, should include the subjets required in the three year course. 

6, The examination in scholarship required for teachers’ license should 
be made before the applicant enters upon a course of professional training 
and not after its close. 

c. Most emphatically the state normal schools should not admit to their 
professional courses any one who has not completed a scholastic course at 
least equivalent to the above three years’ high school course. 


» 


Notes of Interest from School Reports 


State of New Jersey.— Annual report of the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent of public instruction, with accom- 
panying documents. For the school year ending June 30, 1895. 
Total value of school property, $11,751,222. No. of children 
the school-houses will accommodate, 249,844. No. of children 
enrolled in public schools, 264,507. Average attendance, 159,- 
944. Average time the schools were kept open, 9 months and 8 
days. No. of school-houses 1,754. No. erected during the year, 
33. Average cost per pupil, based on average attendance, $13.12. 
No. of male teachers, 730. No. ot female teachers, 4,344. Total, 
5,074. Average monthly salary of male teachers, $79.84; of 
female teachers, $45.49. The total value of school property in- 
creased nearly one million and a half during 1893-4, The num- 
ber of pupils enrolled shows a gain of 14,919 as against 6,334 for 
the preceding year. The average attendance increased 7,671. 
Number of teachers shows a net increase of 206. There is a de- 
crease in the number of male teachers. The average monthly 
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attendance, 5,280. No. of teachers, 242. 
evening schools, $5,549.43. 


rolled during year, 525. 
graduated from model school, 25. 
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salary of male teachers was lowered $.15, and that of female 
teachers increased $2.24. 


During the year $19,512.34 have been raised in districts for 


manual :raining, $3,630 for free school libraries, and $50 raised 
in counties for teachers’ libraries. 


No. of pupils enrolled in evening schools, 11,282. Average 
Total expenditure for 


Value of normal school $385,000. No, of different pupils en- 
No. of pupils graduated, 129. No. 
State Supt. Poland strongly 
urges the erection of two normal schools, one at each end of the 
state, and one in Essex county; diplomas of normal schools of 
other states, being accepted under certain restrictions, as the 
equivalent of the New Jersey state normal school, the lack of 
trained teachers in the state has been less severely felt. No. of 
teachers who are normal graduates, 547 ; college graduates, 136; 
holding special certificates, 106 ; holding state certificates, 921. 
The chief changes effected by the legislature during the year, are : 
The Township School act, The Free Text-Book act, The Tem- 
perance Instruction act, the re-organization of the state school 
board, and the restoring riparian moneys to the state school fund. 
The whole number of townships and cities in the state is, 313, 
and the whole number of school districts 1,048. Under the oper- 
tion of the township act the number of school districts will here- 
after be the same as that of cities and townships. 

Moberly, Mo.—Report course of study, and rules and regula- 
tions of the public schools, Total expenditure, $42,308.18. No. 
of white pupils enrolled, 1,471, No. of colored pupils, 1,759; No. 
of white teachers, 29; colored, 4. Average monthly salary of 
teachers, $44.24. Value of school property, $75,000. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 409.1 
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School Building Notes. 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson will build addition to the University. Write J. Geo. Hilzinger, 
Main St:, or L. Zeckendorf & Co., Main St. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley will build high school. 
Los Angeles wili build schoolhouses. 


clerk. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Washington will build Greenleaf schoolhouse, cost $20,000; several new 
schoolhouses are recommended by the school board to be built and addi- 
tions to existing ones.—Will build the De Peyster Hall of Languages. 
Write Board of Trustees, American University. 


GEORGIA. 
Write Bruce & Morgan, archs., Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS, 

Chicago will build addition to Wentworth school. Cost $50,000,—also 
schoolhouse. Cost $80,000. Write Board of Education.—Additions and 
improvements to Cook Co. Nor. Sch. Write D. D. Healy, Pres. Co. Board, 
—Also addition to Goodrich sch. building. Write Aug. Fiedler, arch., 
1117 Schiller bldg. 

De Kalb will erect Northern Ills. State N.S. Write Arch., C. E, Brush. 

Springfield will build addition to Western Illinois State N. S. Write 
Bowman & Patterson, Indianapolis. 


INDIANA. 
Elwood will build schoolhouse. Cost $10,000. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskegee.— Plans have been prepared of the seminary for Harrell Insti 
tute. Cost $8,000. Write Arch., H. H. Brickley. 


IOWA. 
Des Moines will build schoolhouse, 
Write S. W. Baker, 1323 East oth Ave. 
Dunlap will build schoolhouse, Write 
J. E. Dietrick, Patterson block, Omaha, 
Neb. 
Des Moines will build schoolhouse. 
Write S. W. Baker, 1322 East Ninth Ave; 
Hill's Siding will build schoolhouse, 
Write H. B. Cline. 

Waukon will build schoolhouse. Write 
John White, south of the Poor Farm. 

Winterset will build schoolhouse, 
Write M. M. Gilleran, Secy. 

Yale will build schoolhouse: Write 
Archs, Foster, Liebbe & Co., Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 


Write C. A, Luckenbach, city 


Covington will build school, 
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Weir will build schoolhouse. Cost 
$20,0co, Write H. M. Hadley, architect, 
Topeka, 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore will build schoolhouse, Write 

J. Theo, Oster, inspector of buildings, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
=Boston.—A new law school building 
will be erected to be added to Boston 
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(See page 4o1.) 


university. Cost $100,000. 
shire street.—Will build addition to Lewis school. 
Arch. L. H. Bacon, 27 School street, 

Brockton will build schoolhouse. 
cation. 

Cambridge wili build schoolhouse, Cost $3,500, Write 
Arch. R. H. Gould, 42 Court street.— Also high school. 
Cost $250,000, 

Fall River will build state normal school. Cost $115,000. 
Write Thomas Connell, arch. 


Write 


Address board of edu- 


Gloucester will build schoolhouse, Cost $40,000, Write 
Archs. Loring & Phipps, 53 State street, Boston. 

Holyoke will build high school. Cost $200,000. Write 
G. P. B. Alderman, 271 High street. 

Lynp will build schoolhouse. 

Marlboro will build high school. Cost $52,000. Write 


Archs. Wheelwright & Haven, 6 Beacon street. 

No. Attleboro will build schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. 
Write T. G Sandland, chairman. 

Pittsfield will build schoolhouse. Cost $30.000, Write F. 
I, Cooper, 53 Devonshire street, Boston. —Also high school. 
Write H. W. Partridge, s cretary. 

Quincy will build addition to the Woodward Institute. 
Cost $22,000, Write Arch. J. E. Chandler, 85 Devonshire 
street, Boston. 

Springfield will build schoolhouse, 
mond, architect, 

Turner’s Fails will erect schoolhouse. 
Write Archs. 
Springfield. 

Worcester will erect schoolhouse. Write Archs. Fuller, 
Delano & Frost. 


Write F. R, Rich- 


Cost $15,000 
Chickering & O'Connell, Fuller Bik.. 


MICHIGAN. 

Delray will erect schoolhouse. Cost $30,cv0o. Write 
Archs. Malcomson & Higginbotham, 53 Mcffet Building, 
Detroit. 

Detroit will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. 
Archs. Malcombson & Higginb: tham. 

Spring wel!s will build schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. Write 
Archs. Malcombson & Higginbotham, Detroit, 


Write 


Ypsilanti will build schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. Write 
Archs. Malcombson & Higginbotham. 
MINNESOTA. 

Jackson will build schoolhouse. Cost $25,000, Write 


Arch, FPF. W. Kinney. 

Minneapolis will build highschvol. Cost, $50,000. Also 
graded school. Cost $40,000. Write Arch. C, F, Struck. 

Rushmore will build schoolhouse. Cost, $3,000. Write 
Arch, Albert Bryan, Duluth. 

St. Paul will build an assembly and drill hall in addition 
to university. 

Winona,—The Lincoln school will be heated with fur 
nace or steam. Write C. G. Maybury & Son, arch. 





Write W. G. Preston, architect, 186 Devon- 
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$13, 500. 


C. E. Illsley, St. Louis. 


this city. Cost, $4,000. 
K. & T. Trust Bldg. 


Arch. C. Weir, Morristown. 


Write boarc of education. 


Arch. Fred Treaux. 


wood. 


Industrial Arts. 


Naughton, 131 Livingston St. 


house. 


Write R. G. Parsons, Sec’y. 


sley. president. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
Columbus will build a state industrial institute, Cost, 


MISSOURI. 


Ferguson will erect school. Cost, $5,000, 


Westport will build schoolhouse. 
Middaugh, Massachusetts Bldg. 
NEBRASKA 
Tekamah will build schoolhouse. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Manchester will build high school. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Denville will erect schoolhouse, 


Newark will bui'd schoo'house, 
Arch. P. G. Botcher, Broad St. 
Red Bank will build schoolhouse. 


Ridgefield will erect schoolhouse. 
NE‘W YORK. 
Binghamton will erect buildings for Barlow School of 
Write T. I. Lacey & Son, archs. 
Brooklyn will build nine schcolhouses. 


Namee, chairman, 131 Livingston St. 
ations in three existing schoolhouses. 


Buffalo wi'l build schoolhouse. 
Arch. F, W. Caulkins.—Will also build sixteen room schcol- 
Write Arch. Aug. Esenwein. 
to public school No. 13, also addition to school No. 6, 


Dunkirk will build addition to academy. 
Write W. H. Archer, Buffalo, arch, 
Glen Ridge will build schoolhouse. 
Jamestown will bui d schoolhouse. 
Rondout will erect schoolhouse. 


Cost, $4,000. 


Cost $9,000. 


Cost $45,000. 


Write Arch; 


Kansas City will erect schoolhouse at West Bottoms, of 
Write Arch, Geo, Matthews, My. 


Write Arch. L. G, 


Cost, $20,000 


Cost about $130,000, 


Write 


Hasbrouck Heights will build schoolhouse, Cost $20,000, 


Write 


Cost $6,000. Write 


Write W. M. Sher- 


Write John Mc 


Will also make alter- 


Write Arch. J. W. 
Wr'te 
Will build addition 


Cost, $40,000, 


Cost $4¢,000. 


Write Jas. G. Lind- 


Woodhaven (L. I.) will build schcolhouse. 
Yonkers will build schoolhouse. 


Arch, Anthony Imhoff. 
OHIO. 


Cincinnati will build schoolhouse. 
Sitcr. 





SIDE, ENTRANCE... ~~~ 


HIGH SCHOOL, ASRURY PARK, 


See page 401, ' 


Cust $85,000. 


ie 


N. J. 


Cost, $20.0c0, 


Write 


Write Arch., H, E. 
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Delaware will build schoolhouse. 
Write J. R. Bailey, clerk. 

Elyria will build schoolhouse. 
Write J. D. Gawer, arch. 

Mark Center will build a school- 
house. Write L. E, Kitterman, 
clerk. 

Norwood will build schoolhouse. 
Cost $25.000, Write Archs., Sweeney 
& Robinson, 540 Main St., Cincin- 
nati. 

Thompson Township will build 
schoolhouse. Write Jas, R. Bailey, 
clerk. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Lydia will build schoolhouse. 
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Write Jacob Amberg, clerk, board of 
education. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clifton Heights. —An addition will 
be built to University of Pennsy)- 
vania. Write Arch., Frank Riggs, 
Phila, 

Doylestown will build schoolhouse. 

Easton will build schoolhouse. 

Fatland.—Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, will purchase site for 
Cathohe Protectory for Boys, Large 
building wil! be erected. 

Milton will erect school buildings. 

Philadelphia. —Addition to be built 
tothe Sct ool of Our Mother of Sor- 
rows, Write F. R. Watson, 518 
Walnut St. 

Pittsburg will build school. Cosi 
$35,000. Write Arch., U. J. L. 
Peoples.—Also a school building to 
cost $20,00c.—A fireproof school- 
house and gymnasium will be built 
for St. Stanislaus church. Write 
Arch,, F. C. Sauer, Hamilton build- 
ing.—Also 20-room school building. 
Write D. A. Stevenson, secy , board. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence will build schoolhouse. 
Write Arch., Hoppin, Read & Hop- 
pin.—Also addition to schocl. Write 
Archs., Martin & Hall. 

Woonsccket will erect R. C. par 
ochial schoul. Cost $40,0co. Write 
Archs,, W, R. Walker & Son, Provi- 
dence. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Dell Rapids will erect schoolhouse. 

Write O. B. Dahlgren, clerk. 


VERMONT. 
Burlington will erect schoolhouse. 
Write Arch., C. W. Buckham. 
VIRGINIA. 
Richmond will build schcolhou-e. 
Cost $15,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Huntington will build college,— 
addition fcr Marshall college, Cost 
$20,coo —A'so schoolhouse 
Shepherd:-tuwn wil build schocl 
hcu-e. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Burlington will build schoolhouse. 
ler, Arch., Racine. 

Milwaukee will build schoolhouse. Write Archs., Schnetzky & Liebert. 

Palmyra will build schcolhouse. Cost $10,500. Write H. J. Van Ryn, 
Milwaukee, arch. : 

Sparta will butld schoolhouse. 
Chandler, Racine. 

Superior will build Normal schcol. Cost $60,990. Write The Barnett & 
Record Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cost $25,000. Writ2 J. G. Chand- 


Cost $20,000, Write Arch., J. G 





“T have been taking THE JOURNAL about ten years, and I do 
not feel that 1 can afford to do without it. I am more indebted 
to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL than to any other source for my suc- 
cess and progress. It has been an inspiration to me, and has 
helped me to inspire others to better and nobler work. I am 
sure THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is the best school paper published. 

A. J. HARBAUGH, 


Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Dean of Academic Dep't. 





The Sunday School Times of Aug. 31, 1®95, writes: “‘ A sym- 
posium on ‘ Correlation and Concentration in Elementary Edu- 
cation’ is an important feature of the twenty-fifth annual summer 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York city. Practical, 
Successful educators, representing schocls and colleges, here dis- 
cuss freely the most desirable methods in elementary education. 
No one article is of greater general interest than the leading one 
by Levi Seeley on * Religion in the Common Schools.’ Mr. Seeley 
makes a forcible plea for the use of the Bible in the public schools 
as a text-book of sacred history and literature. He believes that 
in their jealousy for religious freedom, Americans have perhaps 
gone too far in excluding the Bible from the schools. Numerous 
llustrations, mostly portraits, add interest to this number, which 
$ a valuable addition to current educational literature.” 
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Leading Events of the Week. 


Rear Admiral Kirkland, who is in disfavor at the navy depart- 
ment, has been detached from the European squadron ‘and or- 
dered home.—— Although the rudder of the S¢. Zouz’s was broken, 
the engines steered the vessel safely to Southampton.——The 
Guatemala government signs local contracts for the building of 
112 miles of new railway lines which will open up coffee and 
cattle lands of great value-——The new Spanish gunboat A/va- 
rado damaged by collision with a schooner on the Clyde.—— 
President Cleveland returns to Washington from the Atlanta ex- 
position. ——The Cuban republic organizes with Salvador Cisne- 
ros Betancourt as president.——The sultan disposes of trouble- 
some members of the Young Turkish party by having them 
dropped from a warship in the swiftest part of the Bosporus.—— 
Famine in the Smolensk and Pskow districts of Russia.—— Al- 
faro installed as president of Ecuador—Belgium to pay England an 
indemnity for the execution of Mr. Stokes in Africa.——Nearly a 
million Mohammedans in rebellion in Northwestern China.—— 
Chile proposes to build a military post and port near Talcahuano 
to cost $18,000,000,——-Sir Charles Halle, the celebrated musi- 
cian, passes away.—— The Ribot cabinet overthrown by a ma- 
jority of one hundred votes on the question of ths Southern Rail- 
way scandals.——Confederate veterans in Florida take up the 
cause of the Cuban insurgents.-—Cuban day at the Atlanta ex- 
position is postponed by advice of administrative officials. 








Letters. 


A Live County Superintendent. 


Two great unsolved problems of education are those 
relating to the large city schools and the country 
schools. The former is far more difficult, as it is al- 
most hopelessly entangled in suppressive organizations, 
suppressive of personality in teaching. The country 
school problem, on the other hand, has not to deal with 
stiffened organization, but rather with desultory, un- 
pedagogical, and unprofitable work. 

In the West the keynote of progress in the country 
schools is the county superintendency. It is almost an 
invariable rule that the real value of the schools in a 
county can be measured by the superintendent. Many 
superintendents simply rattle around in their positions, 
holding them by strategy, and keeping their schools in 
a stagnated condition ; but there are some superintend- 
ents who are fully alive to their great responsibility, and 
are doing excellent work. Two lines of initial work 
can be pursued in country schools to great advantage ; 
one is the introduction of good literature and the other 
is stirring up the people to discuss the questions of ed- 
ucation. 


During the long winter months the people of sparsely 
inhabited districts have very few opportunities of meet- 
ing each other socially outside of church meetings ; but 
I have found one man in Michigan who knows how to 
bring the country people together. 


Last winter, in a blinding snow storm and bitter cold, 
I traveled several miles from the railroad station to a 
little place in Michigan called Hesperia, and found that 
which I am ever seeking—genuine educational move- 
ment, a large and enthusiastic meeting of teachers, pa- 
rents, and children. Dr. E. McClure was elected sec- 
retary of the examining board of Oceana county in 1890 
which office 1s equivalent to that of county superin- 
tendent in other states. Mr. McClure has waked up 
the whole county to the interests of real education. He 
has done this in two ways. Upon entering his office in 
1890 he prepared a graded course of reading, not only 
for the pupils in school but for the people generally ; 
and not only did he prepare this course, but he put it 
into efficient action. In every school-house there is a 
good library, and literary works in the country homes 
have been substantially increased. He accomplished 
this by meetings of parents and patrons, as he called 
them, all over the county. In these meetings first, the 
work of the school is shown ; second, animated discus- 
sions of the needs of the schools follow ; and third, 
discussions of the plans for carrying the wholesome 
reading into every house in the county. The teachers’ 
and patrons’ meetings are unique. They are in the na- 
ture of picnics. The discussions precede and follow an 
excellent luncheon. The good mothers bring from their 
pantries the best food, as | can affirm from actual ob- 
servation and experiment. At these meetings the coun- 
try people have a good time and learn something. 
They are brought into the closest contact with the 
school question; th-y go away in stronger sympathy 
with the teachers and with new and better methods. 

Mr. McClure has raised the money for the purchase 
of books by educational societies, exhibitions, etc. He 
is a Granger in high standing, and has, all over the 
county, what he calls Grangers’ and teachers’ meetings. 
In these meetings the discussion of agricultural and 
school questions are closely united. For instance, at 
the meeting I attended in Hesperia, in which a large 
rink was crowded with parents, teachers, and children, 
there was a discussion upon the raising of potatoes. 
Farmer after farmer gave his experience in this direc- 
tion; then followed the discussion of school questions, 
for instance, the building and decoration of school- 
houses, There is no subject on earth in which the peo- 
ple can be made more interested than this same ques- 
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tion of the education of their children. All they need 
is an opportunity for the discussion. The old school- 
master shut timself up in his temple like the old Egyp 
tian priest, and kept himself away from the people ; the 
new schoolmaster is coming to the people, he keeps 
them informed of the best things in education. 

Mr. McClure has the entire confidence of his whole 
county. He is supported with ever-increasing enthu- 
siasm. He was nominated and re-elected for the third 
term, having practically no opposition whatever. In 
three years he has raised, by exhibitions and private 
subscriptions, more than a thousand dollars for lectures 
and good literature. He has established courses of 
winter lectures in all the small towns in the county. 
Mr. McClure has done no more than any efficient county 
superintendent cando. Hehas put his whole heart into 
the work ; he has aroused a great enthusiasm in regard 
to the schools, and has done this by very common-sense 
methods. The two lines he has followed, the introduc- 
tion of good literature and the discussion of school 
questions with the people, are producing excellent re- 
sults. F. W. PARKER. 


Cook County, [il., Normal School. 





Study Faces. 


To the observant teacher the faces of pupils are of 
more than passing interest. 

It is generally admitted that the signs by which one 
may read a young face are not so evident or so easily 
grouped as the indications on the countenances of older 
people, because in the former the signs are mostly pro- 
phetic while the latter disclose a record. 


In the one case we start out by assuming that certain 
features betray certain traits of mental and moral char- 
acter, as we would form a general idea of the scope and 
worth of a volume from its introduction; in the other 
we read the countenance as we would peruse the pages 
of a book whose author we know. 

The observation of Seneca, however, “that there is 
no strong inward thought that does not betray itself in 
the countenance ” applies to children even more for- 
cibly than to older persons. Facial expression is the 
outcome of the contraction of certain muscles by means 
of the nerves. 

By a strong exercise of the will power an adult may 
conceal or modify the change of features as prudence 
or policy may demand, but in children the connection 
between the countenance and the nerve centers 1s al- 
most entirely independent of the will ; hence the ease 
with which we may trace the different feelings and emo- 
tions as they succeed one another in the mind of the 
child. 


But to form a quick and clear conception of the in- 
nermost nature of a child from the habitual expres- 
sion when the countenance is at rest is as difficult of 
accomplishment as it is valuable to the teacher. 
“Static physiognomy ” is the term applied to this par- 
ticular branch of the science which treats of the “ inter- 
pretation of habitual expression when the counten- 
ance is at rest.” In arecent valuable paper on this 
subject Dr. Louis Robinson holds that every emotion, 
however slight, sends an impulse to appropriate muscles. 
Even trivial nerve impulses unnoticed by the subject 
himself, and imperceptible to ordinary lookers-on may 
by frequent repetition become efficient factors in the 
formation of an habitual cast of countenance. This re- 
peated contraction of the muscles of expression so 
strengthens them, by frequent exercise, that it is com- 
paratively easy to perceive the effect of a long con- 
tinued dominant emotion in the lines of the average 
human face. 

In the course of years the muscles so stimulated as- 
sert themselves over the others and there is formed in 
accordance with the mental character a corresponding 
facial expression. 


Cathedral, Newark, N. /. P, T. CaREw. 
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Editorial Notes. 


When THE JouRNAL first began to urge the introduc 
tion of manual training in the schools it found little 
favor. The ultra-conservatives attempted to sneer the 
“fad” out of existence and some editors of educational 
, journals, whose vision was dimmed by the smoke that 
was raised, came to their assistance. Now and then 
some croaker still manages to find a few sympathetic 
hearers, when he ridicules the manual training move- 
ment. But, taken all in all, manual training is now ac- 
cepted everywhere as a necessary part of public school 
education. 








It is too early as yet to decide what form of manual 
training best answers all educational and economic de- 
mands made upon it. Theonly way to settle this point 
would seem to be the collecting of data of the results 
obtained by the various systems now in use and then to 
work out a table setting forth the comparative merits. 
The National Bureau of Education might take this mat- 
ter in hand and get the manual training teachers’ asso- 
ciations and the N. E. A. departments of art education 
and of manual and industrial training to assist in the 
collection of data. A most valuable report could be 
prepared in which the various systems would be brought 
before the judgment seat of pedagogy. 





Meanwhile teachers’ associations might discuss the 
relative importance of manual training in the common 
school curriculum. The principal thiag to be consid- 
ered is the question, What is needed to prepare the 
pupil for his future destiny ? The report on “ Correla- 
tion of Studies in Elementary Education,” prepared by 
Dr. Harris for the Committee of Fifteen, furnishes val- 
uable suggestions. Above all, the old adage, Von 
sthole, sed vite disundum est, must be borne in mind 
when discussing this question. 





The child is to be prepared for //fe. Many things to 
which a great deal of time is given in the schools are of 
value only for the school. They are taught because 
the high schools, colleges, and universities demand a 
knowledge of them in their requirements for admission. 
Only a very few of the higher institutions of learning 
are organized on pedagogic principles. The great ma- 
jority do not aim to prepare their students to fulfil 
their destiny in life. All they want is to offer opportu- 
nities for the pursuance of studies opening the doors to 
the learned professions. A school that allows itself to 
be dictated to by these institutions in matters concern- 
ing the course of study fails to appreciate its peculiar 
mission which is to enable its pupils—every one of 
them—to find their place in human society and to put 
forth their best efforts to hold and magnify it. Let the 
colleges call for what they like ; their object is limited 
and cannot serve as a guiding star for common educa- 
tion. If they are not satisfied with the qualifications of 
public school graduates they can establish preparatory 
classes for those who wish to enter. 





If this point is once settled the schools will be better 
able to find the way to satisfy the demands of practical 
life. And when that is found the question as to the 
relative importance of manual training in the curriculum 
will be solved without difficulty. Let this topic be dis- 
cussed in teachers’ meetings everywhere, 
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The Investigation of the Regents. 


As is widely known a committee was appointed by 
the last legislature to investigate charges made in the 
newspapers, mainly against Secretary Melvil Dewey, of 
the Board of Regents of this state. 

The committee publicly announced that if any one 
knew aught against the department or its officers he 
was urged to make it known during this investigation 
or forever hold his peace. Its enemies had eight 
months notice in which to prepare their attack. Two 
months ago they compiled half a newspaper page of 
charges, all of which were investigated by the commit- 
tee. Every person mentioned as having any connec- 
tion with 1t was promptly subpoenaed and closely ex- 
amined. The attack was made with bitter intensity. 
Only one paper in Albany, and that the youngest, would 
admit the stories to its columns, though others were 
offered liberal sums of money if they would print them, 
Sec, Dewey asserted that money was paid the man who 
wrote the charges, but when the writer was put under 
oath he declined to answer this question and the com- 
mittee could not compel him to implicate himself so 
seriously. At the final hearing, under cross-examina- 
tion, this writer was finally forced to admit that he had 
received the money. This confession was apparently 
the final straw and the committee declined to spend 
more time in considering charges from such a source. 


THE BICYCLE MATTER, 


The paper making the attack announced for some 
days that startling evidence would soon be brought out, 
and public interest was excited by promises of a great 
sensation. The Associated Press which has been pillo- 
ried so often of late for sending out fake news, was in- 
duced to telegraph a report in advance announcing the 
great sensation produced that morning of placing in 
hands of the committee the original of a letter from 
Sec. Dewey addressed in his official capacity to a bicycle 
factory and offering to make shockingly improper use 
of his official position and control of the university pub- 
lications. It was rumored that he was to give adver- 
tising of the wheels in some of the publications paid 
for by the state. The facts on which these startling 
announcements were based are as follows : 

The letter wes handed to the chairman, as telegraphed 
in advance. So tar from a sensation, it was not even 
mentioned, but after being read was put in his pocket. 
At the afternoon session, however, the paper with the 
letter was brought in by a newsboy. Sec. Dewey in- 
stantly asked as a favor that the committee suspend 
other business and supcena the editor, the city editor, 
and reporter to appear immediately before them, An 
officer produced them, and within a few hours of the 
effort to get a scandal started the truth was out under 
oath and reached most of the papers before they had 
time to print the lie. 

It was proved first that the letter was absolutely a 
private and personal matter, the sheet on which it was 
written was the printed letter-head of a magazine pub- 
lished in another state, the envelop, the stamp on it, 
and the clerical labor of writing the letter, were paid 
for personally. The reporter whose oath was attached 
in print that the copy was a true one, promptly testified 
that he distinctly noticed that the copy to which he 
swore was nct signed officially, though the attacking 
paper had made this the point of criticism. The advertis- 
ing offered was proved to be in magazines having no 
connection whatever with the regents. The letter itself 
stated that the writer owned four wheels already and 
lent them without charge to members of his staft and 
visitors, and that he would buy three more, not to be 
sold, but to be used for this free lending if he could get 
them in exchange for advertising space which he had 
received for writing certain articles. He also said that 
many educational men, who were now taking up bicyc- 
ling rapidly, visited him and saw and used his wheels, 
and he thought that it would be to the business advan- 
tage of the makers to have one or more of their wheels 
in the collection. It was shown further that the three 




















wheels were bought and had been ridden hundreds of 
miles and not only had there never been a cent of com- 
pensation, either directly or indirectly, received by the 
secretary, but that he had a contract with the makers 
that should he ever sell the wheels every dollar re- 
ceived beyond the actual cost to him should be paid 
over to the maker, so that under no circumstances could 
it be possible for him to make a penny from the trans- 
action. The whole matter was thus shown to be con- 
nected with the regents department, only in that, as an 
enthusiastic cyclist, Sec. Dewey has for two years kept 
several wheels for the free use of members of his staff. 
He had built a cycle house holding a dozen wheels for 
their accommodation, supplied with every convenience 
at his own expense, and made many of his employees 
welcome to its use. The attacking paper announced 
this as the most important evidence brought out during 
the summer’s investigation. 

The regents are justly proud that in so bitter 
an attack no one could be found to suggest a word 
against the efficiency of the work done, or that 
there had ever been the slightest trace of politics or 
evasion of civil service rules in the department. The 
statistics taken by the committee proved that there has 
been a marvelous growth in the volume of work done, 
in several cases reaching 1coo¢, since Sec. Dewey's 
election. One of the committee remarked that only 
one thing had been proved against the regents during 
the entire investigations, and that was that they paid 
too low salaries. For so serious an offence as this the 
regents will be content to rest their case before the 
t axpaying public. 

An editorial in the Aducational Review for October 
thus sums up the results : 


“ The very inadequate newspaper reports of the legislative in- 
vestigation of the regents of the University of the State of New 
York gave no proper idea of the extent to which the gayety of 
nations was promoted by that performance. The legislative com- 
mittee was made the means of attacking Secretary Dewey, in the 
interest of a gang of political drones and sharpers whose noses, 
when poked into the public crib in the vicinity of his office have 
been soundly rapped. Had Mr. Dewey been an ordinary politi- 
cal heeler, he would have fared badly, but being a plain man of 
of affairs, interested in the businesslike and economical adminis- 
tration of the department under his charge, he boldly avowed 
that he Aad waked up voters (paid by the state to work on the 
capitol) who slept during working hours ; that he Aad insisted on 
able-bodied men riding in elevators with 15 volumes as a load 
rather than three, when the library was being transferred; that 
he Aad brought up State Geologist Hall with a round turn when 
that functionary’s eyesight grew dim as to the location of the line 
that divided state property from his own ; that he Aad asked the 
legislature to appropriate money for a small printing office in the 
capitol in order that examination papers might be safely and 
privately printed, despite the fact that the blessed labor unions 
regarded that step as an outrage, or something wor-e; that he 
had, in fact, done nearly all that was charged and ratner took 
pride in the fact. In the face of this attitude, Mr. Dewey’s ac- 
cusers slunk back to their holes, a proceeding which apparently 
suggested to him the pointing out of the other apertures hitherto 
unobserved, But the committee grew tired at that point, and 
the matter dropped. If it is ever taken up again some interesting 
disclosures are promised, but Mr. Dewey will be at the other end 
of the investigation next time.” 


Venezuela. 


It was in 1595 that Sir Walter Raleigh landed in what is now 
Guiana, in search of the Land of Gold believed to be a part of 
the country discovered by Columbus a century before. But he 
did not originate the claim that England lays to that country. 
The Dutch settled in Demerara, on the Essequibo river, and 
this territory came into the possession of the English in 1814. 
In 1810 Venezuela had prociaimed her independence of Spain 
and this being recognized, of course, the territory belonging to 
Spain became hers. So the question of the boundaries between 
England and Venezuela must be determined upon evidences of 
what were the boundaries between the Dutch and the Spaniards 
in 1810 and 1814. 

In 1691 an extradition treaty signed by the Spaniards and 
Dutch stipulated in general that the Orinoco colonies belong to 
the former and the Essequiodo colonies to the latter. Venezuela, 
therefore, insists that what was meant by the Essequibo colonies 
was the Dutch settlements on and near that river. 

But Great Britain has extended her domains beyond the 
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Imataca mountains, and seized the coast line far up to the right 
bank of the Orinoco, occupying Punta Barima, at the mouth of 
the latter river. 

But in 1836 the British legation spontaneously recognized 
Venezuela’s sovereignity at Punta Barima by asking her to build 
a lighthouse there for the safety of navigation. In 1841 Engineer 
Schomburgk, ran an arbitrary boundary line, in England’s inter- 
est, far west of the Essequibo, and far enough northward to take 
in Punta Barima as British, and so to give Great Britain a hold 
on the mouth of the Orinoco. At Venezuela's demand, the Brit- 
ish authorities disclaimed this line as an assumption of possession, 
and said it was a step preliminary to settling the boundary ; and, 
thereupon, the posts and other marks were removed. 

Great Britain has of late insisted on holding everything east of 
the Schomburgk line, while expressing her willingness to put to 
arbitration the territory west of that line. She thus insists on 
her hold upon the mouth of the Orinoco, in spite of the clear 
treaty provision that Spain should have all the Orinoco colo- 
nies. 

There is no good reason why Venezuela should not be per- 
mitted to put before a referee her right to the area east of the 
Schomburgk line. That line has no authority whatever and for 
Great Britain to insist upon it is to apply the !aw of force. A 
fair referee would very likely give England something west of the 
Essequibo, which Venezuela now ciaims as the boundary, be- 
cause the proofs are indisputable that the Dutch settled and held 
the ground west of that stream. It is not probable he would 
award her a foothold on the Orinoco, or the great tract which 
Schomburgk claimed. 


There is a prospect that those engaged in editing the educa- 
tional journals of the country may form an association. This 
was suggested several years ago, but took a preparatory practi- 
cal shape in Denver last summer. While such an association 
might not essentially add to the business of a journal, it may in 
many ways produce unity and fellowship, essential and needfut 
elements in carrying forward the important work proposed. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL looks with much favor on an associa- 
tion whose objects will be the cultivation of a spirit of fellowship 
and the enlargement of the dignity and influence of the educa- 
tional papers of the country. It is to be regretted that the hand- 
shaking can come but once a year, on account of the wide separa- 
tion of its members. The plan of printing continuously the 
names of the associated papers is hardly practicable in the case 
of THE JOURNAL where every inch of space is valuable ; a sin- 
gle line would answer all purposes “of the Associated Educa- 
tional Press.” Doubtless all the educational papers of the coun- 
try will favor associating when the plans proposed seem feasible. 


It was suggested in THE JOURNAL that the N. E. A. would 
need to select a permanent place for its meetings and Chavtau- 
qua was named as a point suitable in many ways. The expen- 
diture of the money in its treasury for the erection of a suitable 
building at such a point was also suggested. It was not sup- 
posed the proposition would meet with immediate approval. 
Several educational papers have at once disapproved. But time 
will overcome the prejudice to a permanent location for the 
American Educational Congress. Chautauqua would never have 
been the power it has become if it had held its meetings now 
here, and now there. It is the tendency of institutions to pass 
from the migratory stage to one of permanence and stability. 

Of course, such a change will not take place this year, but ten 
years will see a great change in the opinions of educators. The 
objection is made by one journal that railroads would not give 
half_rates if permanently located ; it is the only argument against 
the proposition that has been presented. THE JOURNAL has 
been much accused for suggesting reforms, advances, and 
changes in the educational curriculum, but it is surprising that 
after atime these have been adopted. A pendulum may be 
swung ever so violently, but it will come to rest at last, no mat- 
ter apout the cheap railroad it will get if it will only keep going. 





The W. C. T. U. complains of the Boys’ Brigade in churches 
because it inspires its cadets with a military spirit which is sadly 
inconsistent with the teachings of the Prince of Peace, and says, 
“ We must use our influence against the military drill in our schools, 
and can but deeply regret the act of the New York state legisla- 


ture, which sought to provide for military instruction in its , 


schools.” Those who think the boys that drill in military style 
are becoming bloody minded make a great mistake, It is only 
another form of gymnastics. and a great deal better than the foot 
bali against which the W. C. T. U. has nothing to say. Military 
drill will be overdone in many schools; it is a form of gymnas- 
tics that only a few can manage, 
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Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 


Louisa Parsons Hopkins was born in Newburyport, Mass., 
April 19, 1834, and received her earlier education in the Putnam 
school of that city. Her father, Jacob Stone, was the founder of 
the First National Bank of Newburypcrt, and her mother, Eliza 
Atkins, was a Boston woman. 

From the Putnam school she was graduated in 1851, going 
then to the Framingham normal school. After completing the 
course, in 1853, she taught successively in Albany, N. Y., Keene, 
N. H., and in the Friends’ academy of New Bedford, Mass. 
From this last position she resigned to become the wife of Mr. 
John Hopkins of that city, and thereafter for some years her 
domestic and maternal duties occupied her time. Nevertheless, 
in 1875, to give expression to her educational ideas, she began 
teaching in her own home a school of young children, and this 
school she continued until 1883, meantime writing for educational 
journals, and publishing a number of works which attracted con- 
siderable attention. In 1883, she took the department of the 
science of education in the Swam free school in New Bedford, 
where she continued until 1887. At that date, the office of 
supervisor of Boston schools which had been filled for many 
years by Miss Crocker, Miss Hopkins’ old-time friend, had be- 
come vacant by the death of Miss Crocker. That office sought 
Mrs. Hopkins, and she thereupon went to Boston to begin her 
seven years’ course as the woman supervisor of the Boston 
board. 

















Mrs. Hopkins, while supervisor, did not confine herself to the 
routine duties of her office. The subjects to which she addressed 
herself are too numerous to be mentioned in detail, but among 
other works she originated and formulated examinations for 
teachers’ certificates in cooking and sewing, after extended cor- 
respondence with training schools in this country and in Europe, 
and with the assistance of Miss Pingree prepared examinations 
for kindergarten candidates. All these examinations were adopted 
and are still in use. 

At the request of the kindergarten teachers she gave weekly 
courses of lectures in psychology for two years before their asso- 
ciation. 

In order more thoroughly to organize the teaching force of the 
city she personally called together and organized the primary 
teachers, the sewing teachers, and the cooking teachers into asso- 
ciations which have been in good working order ever since. 

In her own name she appealed to the masters, asking for the 
abolishment of corporal punishment. and suggesting as substi- 
tutes manual training in every grade and probationary classes for 
incorrigibles. This appeal was followed by the report of the 
superintendent, the general discussion of the subject, by a general 
abatement of corporal punishment in the schools, and by the ulti- 
Mate establishment of both alternatives proposed in her letter. 

In the department of elementary science, which she found in a 
most unsettled condition, she gave many talks in various schools, 
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discouraging the method of studying dead subjects, and urging 
the study of living forms in their natural activities and habits, and 
a radical change was gradually effected. Her plan for the re- 
vised course of study in this department, eliminating dissection 
from the primary and grammar grades, has been literally adopted 
by many cities as a school course in elementary science, 

She also prepared a manual of observation lessons, the first 
manua! published on that subject, which was put into the hands 
of the primary teachers, and has been used as a reference book 
ever since. 

With the pecuniary assistance of Mrs. Quincy Shaw, she per- 
sonally initiated manual training in the lower schools, carrying up 
into them many of the kindergarten occupations, with the addi- 
tion of sloyd. The course of study prepared by her in manual 
training has been copied generally, from Maine o San Francisco, 
as the public school course. 

When Gov. Russell, in 1891, appointed a commission of three 
to investigate the exi. ting systems of manual training and indus- 
trial education, Mrs. Hopkins was chosen chairman. Her ob- 
servations were extended, both in this country and abroad, and 
her report showed a thorough knowledge of the subject and of 
the best methods of putting into operation manual training, and 
was much sought after. 

In 1894, Mrs. Hopkins’ health had become so much impaired 
that she felt unable to attempt to continue longer the arduous 
duties of supervision. She therefore declined to stand for re- 
eleciion, and retired from the board to which she had devoted so 
much of her best energies. 

During her career as supervisor she had become wonderfully 
popular among all teachers and others with whom she had come 
in contact. She was characterized by broadness of view and pro- 
gressiveness of ideas. 

Mrs. Hopkins was a leading figure among the Massachusetts 
educators at the Columbian Exposition, where she was chairman 
of several important committees, and where two papers by her 
were read at the educational congress. 

During the year following Mrs. Hopkins’ retirement from office, 
though her failing health necessitated constant medical attention, 
she continued her educational and literary work, delivering 
addresses in Washington and elsewhere, and writing much on 
educational subjects. 

On May 26, of the present year, she died at her home at 
“ Eaglenest,”” Newburyport, her death cutting short the plans for 
lecturing and writing which she had made in anticipation of a 
return to health. 

Among Mrs. Hopkins’ published works are “ The Spirit of the 
New Education,” ‘“ How Shall My Child be Taught?” “ Edu- 
cational Psychology,” ‘Observation Lessons in the Primary 
Schools,” “‘ Hand-book of the Earth,” “ Natural History Plays,’ 
and the volumes of poems, “ Motherhood,” “ Easter Carols” and 
‘Breath of the Field and Shore,” all published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, of Boston, 





“It is rare for a woman to combine the virtues of home with 
those of public office. The best argument that it can be done is 
found in the reality of Mrs. Hopkins’ career. Her greatest power 
is a personal one. Those who were intimately associated with 
her seem to have felt it most. Her manner was always gra- 
cious, with a power to put one at his ease and an attraction that 
made one feel her simple friendliness as iron feels the magnet. 
Few who ever met her forgot her, nor. indeed, were they forgot- 
ten. The soul that began life with a love for humanity, which 
would have sought the heathen in service, was sure to draw each 
individual toward it. There was a wealth of affection in her na- 
ture which seemed a never ceasing tide. flowing ever outward, 
ready to meet and envelop another. This gave her the rare 
power to bring out in every one the best in him. She wrought 
upon her pupils thus, and upon all who came to know her, _ 

“In her school supervision she had often to defend her theories 
with earnest words and sustained reasoning, making herself felt 
as a strong opponent, yet she carried herself so as never to have 
anenemy. There was a certain serene purity of mind about her 
which charmed and made subjects of all true hearts. One knew 
from the look of her eye and the cast of peaceful countenance, 
that she was good. Her nature was deep-rooted in the hidden 
retreats of the spirit, where God abides.” 

Newburyport, Mass. REV. Ai BERT W. HITCHCOCK. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF HIGH SCHOOL, MILLVILLE, N, J. 





New Jersey. 


At the Cape May county teachers’ association, Sept. 28, J. A. 
Wheelock read a paper against military training in the public 
schools : ‘‘ God forbid that it be further extended. Let us dis- 
courage war. It pays to be at peace. It is right that all able- 
bodied men be occasionally mustered for military training. But 
why accustom children to the gay trappings of war? Theschool 
is not the place to encourage warlike sentiments. It is right to 
draw patriotic lessons from the heroic deeds of our citizen sol- 
diers. But along with that impress upon the children that the 
military power is, ought to be, and must be subordinate to the 
civil power. Aside from the danger side of the question is the 
more practical one that it diverts the mind from study. That 
being neither mental, moral, nor intellectual training, it should 
not be given a place in our already overcrowded curricula, Boys 
who must quit school at the age of twelve or fourteen should be 
taught the rudiments of science, of business, of mechanics, to en- 
able them the better to engage in the productive industries. 

“When war does come, as come it will, such youth, trained to 
virtue, will make the bravest soldiers, serving as a living wall of 
defence round about our glorious institutions, carrying the banner 
into the thickest of the fight and plarting it on the loftiest heights.” 





Massachusetts. 


The Pauline street grammar school at Winthrop has introduced 
the study of Latin. The teachers report that the success is grati- 
fying. The class, they say, exhibit much interest in the language 
and show greater advances than in other branches. It is too 
early, however, to place much weight on such opinions, owing to 
the novelty of the study which naturally pleases the pupils. 
Anything out of the ordinary routine is always welcome. 


At the October meeting of the Newton school board a report 
was adopted opposing the introduction of manual training into 





the grammar schools of the city during the present year, in view 
of recent innovations in the courses of study, and the extraordin- 
ary expenses of the department. 

The annual report of the board forcibly brought out the need of 
a new high school building. Continuation of the present liberal 
policy of the city in regard to schools was recommended. 


FITCHBURG, 


The first mecting of the Fitchburg Teachers’ Association was at- 
tended by nearly seventy teachers. Supt. Edgerly gave sound 
practical suggestions bearing on school examinations. He supposed 
that all of the teachers had got rid of the idea that exami- 
nations are held as a means of promotion. The fact that a pupil 
shows up poorly in an examination does not show that the in- 
struction has been poor. A pupil may be good in some branches 
and poor in others. There are some who cannot learn to spell, 
and he told of a note-book found recently in a desk at the high 
school, and its orthography was way ahead of Artemus Ward's 
best works. 

The tendency has been, Mr. Edgerly declared, for the teacher 
to do most of the reciting. In an oral question the teacher can, 
without any such intention, prompt the pupil to a correct answer, 
but in a written examination the pupil must put down just what 
he thinks and means. 

The inability of some pupils to acquire the art of correct spel- 
ling was spoken of. Mr. Edgerly pointed out that all pupils do 
not see the same form of the word and that this accounts for 
much of theevil. The ignorance of the proper use of the diction- 
ary was also referred to. 

The announcement was made that Mrs. Hallock would prob- 
ably deliver another lecture on scientific temperance teaching 
during the winter. Mrs. Hallock is one of the leading exponents 
of the methods of teaching physiology and hygiene in the schools 
and her lectures always draw large audiences. Her contribution 
to THE JOURNAL on “The Teaching of Physiolegy ” (Oct. 5) 
gives an idea of her manner of treating the subject. 
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The following officers were elected : President, Miss Margaret 
Slattery ; vice president, Miss Elizabeth A. H. Sleeper; secretary, 
Miss Edna Lamb ; executive committee—Miss Clarissa D. Hos- 
mer (chairman), Miss Lizzie M. Nolan, Miss Minnie L. Merrill, 
Miss Frances Jones, and Miss Jeannette Y. Wright. 

Prin. Thompson, of the normal school, will address the associa- 
tion at its next meeting in November. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


One of the best features of the Martha’s Vineyard summer 


school is the manual training department under the direction of 
Everett Schwartz, principal of the Waltham, Mass., manual train- 
ing school. 

By conversing with Mr. Schwartz, and seeing his work which is 
a logically arranged system extending from kindergarten through 
the high school, and dealing with paper, cardboard, wood, and 
iron, one can readily see why his work has developed as it has 
into the most thoroughly educational system of manual training 
for public schools. In the first place, Mr. Schwartz is a born 
workman, has studied the ways of the best artisans in most of the 
large wood and iron working establishments in this and other 
countries, has studied with experts in cabinet work, carving, de- 
sign, forging, and machine work, and his own work and that 
of his pupils show that he is a skilful workman and teacher. 

His success is due to the following facts: He is himself a 
graduate of a first-class high school college, and normal school, 
and proves by the highly educational result reached in his school 
that a teacher of manual training should be a scholar and a 
workman, He has been wise in embodying in his system all that 
there is in the Russian and sloyd systems, and has added a finish 
and an artistic touch and feeling in the designing of his models, 
and by so doing has covered ground that has never before been 
entered upon which will help join the forces of all kinds of work- 
ers in the broader manual training field. 

J. H. BRown., 


Rhode Island. 


A most interesting report has recently been published by State 
Commissioner Stockwell. It gives a history of the development 
of the public schools in Rhode Island, and of the growth of the 
State teachers’ association. 


Pennsylvania. 


A rousing institute was held at Waynesboro, Of the 211 
teachers in Greene county, 210 were presént. Before the first 
morning session 198 were enrolled. Dr. William A. Mowry, of 
Hyde Park, Mass., gave a stirring address. 

Dr. Mowry is evidently very popular in the state. His name 
appears on the programs of several institutes. This week he was 
at Doylestown and gave an evening lecture on “ Napoleon’s 
Easter Sunday in 1803 and What Came of it.” He was also en- 
gaged as instructor in history and civil government. The other 
instructors on the program were: Prof. Edward R. Shaw, dean 
of the New York University School of Pedagogy, in drawing ver- 
tical writing, and other subjects ; Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, of New- 
ton, in mathematics; Miss Carrie Myers, of the Millersville State 
normal school, in geography ; Miss Mathilde Coffin, of Detroit, 
Mich., in language and reading; Dr. G. M. Eckels, of the 
Shippensburg State normal school, in the science and art of 
teaching; Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer and Mr. Webster Grim, of 
Doylestown gave addresses. Several distinguished lecturers were 
engaged for the evening meetings open to the general public. 





New York City. 


The unveiling and presentation of the memorial bronze bust of 
the late William Wood took place Oct. 21, in the chapel of the 
Normal college. He was the chief founder of the college. The 
bust is the gift of the instructors and the associate alumnz of 
the college, and isthe work of William Ordnay Partridge. It was 
placed above the platform in the chapel and covered with a flag 
until Miss Roberts, principal of Primary School No, 10 removed it. 
Miss Roberts, in behalf of the alumnz, gave a few reminiscences 
of Mr. Wood's association with the school. President Hunter 
received the bust for the institution, and eulogized Mr. Wood. 
The first normal school was opened at Fourth street and Broad- 
way. It was opposed by the city superintendent of that day, and 
by the trustees, the inspectors, and many of the principals. Mr. 
Wood desired to make it an institution for higher education. 
This has been accomplished. The course began with three years, 
then it was extended to four, and now to five years. In 1888 the 
bill was passed to make this what it virtually had been, a college 
in every sense. 

In the college to-day there are more than two thousand young 
women ; more than three thousand of its graduates are in the 
public schools, and six thousand have gone out with diplomas in 
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their hands. Eventually this college will be a great university for 
women, and it cannot but be that coming generations will want 
to see the face of the man who has done so much for women. 

President Maclay responded for the trustees of the college with 
a brief sketch of the life of Mr. Wood. Helen Gray Cone recited 
a poem, Mrs. Anna Taylor Jones sang “ Crossing the Bar,” and 
Commissioner Hubbell, J. Edward Simmons, and City Superin- 
tendent Jasper made addresses: 





Notes of Foreign Countries. 


In France teachers show great eagerness to obtain places in 
the public schools. For forty-two positions as male teachers in 
government primary schools there were 1,850 applicants in Paris 
last year, and for fifty-four places as women teachers 7,139. One 
place as janitor brought 134 candidates, 


Industrial training has been found invaluable in m’ssion schools. 
It has been taken up in earnest by the Society for Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, England, and grants for their establishment: 
have been made to schools in India and Africa. 


Azhar university, in Egypt, had a large bequest made to it by 
Princess Zeynab, daughter of Mehemet Ali, but this her brother, 
Prince Halin, it is claimed, misappropriated. The amount claimed 
is $1,500,000. The ulemas (professors) petitioned the sultan that 
intrigues at Cairo are delaying a settlement, and that if they do 
not get justice from him they will appeal to England. 


The Memorial Museum at San Francisco has two guns that 
were on the ship commanded by Bering, after whom Bering sea 
was named. Two centuries ago, these guns were dragged, 
through Russia and Siberia, gooo miles, to the Pacific. The ves- 
sel sank in the Okhotsk sea, and the guns remained under water 
for 150 years, and until about a year ago. 


a 
Notes of Interest from School Reports 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 401.) 


Stevens Point, Wis,—Catalogue of the public schools. No. of: 


pupils enrolled, 2,367. No. of teachers, 33. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Sixth annual report of North Knoxville pub- 
lic schools. Number of teachers, 11. Amount of school expen- 
ditures, $5,412.84. Number of pupils enrolled, 627. Average 
salary paid teachers, $433.32. Average number of pupils toa 
teacher, based on average daily attendance, 39. Number of 
school buildings, 2. Value of school property, $22,000. 

Chester, Penn.— Manual of the public schools. Expenditures 
for school purposes, $182,531.80. The Larkin grammar school 
has just been finished, at a cost of $77,450 for a lot and building. 
A primary training school, which is to supplement the normal 
course of instruction given in the high school has been opened. 
This is intended to give an opportunity for observation and prac- 
tice to students who are fitting for teachers in the public schools. 

Union Township, Ohio.— Rules and Regulations and Graded 
Course ot Study. 


Hoboken, N. 7.—Annual report of the department of public 
schools for year ending April 30, 1895. Enroilment, 6,674. 
Average attendance, 5,976. Number of teachers, 153. Total 
—_— for school purposes, $138,764.34. Cost per pupil, 

20.64. 

Springfield, Ohio.—Report of the public schools for the year 
1894-5. Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools, 5,656. 
Number of school buildings, 16. Number of supervisors, 30. 
Number of teachers, 124. Average number of pupils to each 
teacher in regular charge of a room, 48.8. Cost of tuition per 
pupil based on actual enrollment, $11.y7._ Decrease from previous 
year, $2.09. During the year the truant officer has investigated 
609 cases. Total expenditure for school purposes, $163.596.83. 

Moline, Jii—Twenty-second annual report of the public 
schools. Total expenditure, $107,197.64. Number of pupils en- 
rolled, 2,652. Average daily attendance, 2,201. Number of 
schools, 51. Number of teachers exclusive of high school and 
special teachers, 55. Average number of pupils to a room below 
high school, 40. Cost per pupil, based on whole enrollment, 
$12.50. There is a teachers’ training school for the purpose of 
training teschers for the Moline schools. The course consists of 
one year of school study, observation, and model lessons. 

McKeesport, Pa.--Annual report of the board of controllers 
and city superintendent of the public schools for the year ending 
June 1, 1895. Number of schools, 8. Number of teachers, 85. 
Number of pupils enrolled, 4,263. Average attendance, 3,318. 
Cost of pupil per month, $1.52. Total expenditures, $140,012.44. 
Estimated value of school property, $332,000. Number of pupils 
enrolled in high school, 141. Number of teachers holding normal 
diplomas, 41. 
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School Law and Legal Intelligence. 


Questions of Interest to Schools and to School Officers, Recently Decided 
by the Higher Courts of the Land. 


By R. D. FISHER. 


1. Schools—Appropriations for Colored Schools—Act Con- 
strued.— 


In 1887 there was an appropriation by the legislature of Dela- 
ware for colored schools. Provision was made in this act as to 
the distribution of the fund, and as to who was to receive it. In 
1891 the legislature passed an act to provide free text-books for 
the free schools of the state, and increased the amount from 
$6,000 to $9,000. The law provided that the county superintend - 
ents shall have the entire management, control, and supervision 
of the colored schools of the state. He shall draw from the county 
treasurer that portion of the state appropriation for colored schools 
belonging to incorborated schools and apply the same in the same 
manner as in the schools not incorporated. That the sum in- 
creased to $9,000 should be distributed in the same proportion 
and under the same conditions as the $6,000 referred to in the act 
of 1887. edd, that the act of 1891 does not destroy the act of 
1887, 

2. Where sec, 14 of the act declares “ that none of the provi- 
sions of this act shall apply to the city of Wilmington:” Hed, 
that notwithstanding there are twenty-six colored schools in the 
district, five of which are in the city of Wilmington, the colored 
schools of the latter city take no part in the appropriation. 
Board of Public Education of Wilmington vs Griffin, Co. 
Superintendent, Del., S. C., Sept. 1895. 


School Districts —Notice of Me.tings—Suffictency—Officers 
—Duties.— 

1, Under Revised Laws, Sec. 521, requiring that notices of 
school district meetings shall specify the business to be transacted 


a candidate for district treasurer, receiving the requisite number . 


of votes at an annual meeting, the warning of which did not spe- 
cify that a treasurer was to be elected, was not legally elected to 
that office. 

2. There can be no officer defacto as to an office of which the 
officer dejure is in possession. 

3. Under the statute providing that the duties of a treasurer of 
a school district shall be like those of a town treasurer, against 
whom the town is given a right of action for money had and re- 
ceived on his failure, on going out of office to pay to his successor 
any balance due the town, no right of action accrued to the 
school district on the failure of its treasurer to pay a balance due 
the district to one who was not legally elected to succeed him, 
since by statute his term did not expire until his successor was 
legally elected. School District No.13, St. Johnsbury vs. Smith, 
Vt. S. C., July 11, 1895. 

Creaiton of School Districts.— 


1. Act April 10, 1891, allowing towns and villages to incorpor- 
ate for school purposes, provided the territory included in the in- 
corporated limits shall not exceed four square miles, permits in- 
corporation, althougn the town does not lie in the center of the 
proposed district, and although the order of the election states 
the purpose as being to incorporate the town and adjacent terri- 
tory. State vs. Allegree, Tex. C. of App., July, 1895. 

Organization of Single Districts — 


Where the law, (S. & H. Dig. sec, 7088) provides that any in- 
corporated ‘‘ city or town including the territory annexed thereto 
for school purposes, may be organized into and established as a 
single school district’ in the manner thereafter provided; and 
where other sections provide for an election which is controlled 
wholly by officers of the city or town, and provide that only in 
case of a majority vote shall “such city or town” be held to be a 
single school district, and that the district so formed shall be 
known by the name, of the “city or town constituting the dis- 
trict,” and that the territory contiguous to such town or city may 
be annexed thereto on certain conditions. He/d, that an incor- 
porated town which with territory beyond its corporate limits 
previously formed a common school district, may organize itself 
into a single school district exclusive of such territory, and that 
the phrase “ ——. the territory annexed thereto for school 
purposes,” means such territory as thereafter may be annexed to 
such single district under the act. Beavers vs. State, Ark., S. C., 
May, 1895. 

Note: Where sec, 7113 of the above act, provides for the annexation of 
territory contiguous to such town or city, such territory cannot be annexed 
without the consent of its e'ectors. 

Chahging Boundaries.— 
Each organized school district is a body corporate, and its terri- 





torial form can be changed only in the manner pointed out by the 
law (R. S. 1889 c. 143), and a school district composed of a cer- 
tain city is not enlarged by the mere extension of the limits of the 
city, though the law (R. S. 1889, sec. 8083) provides that any 
city, the plot of which has been filed with the county recorder, 
may, ‘‘together with the territory which is or may be attached 
thereto, be organized into a single school district.” School Dist, 
of Macon vs. Gooding—, Mo., S. C., 24 S. W. R., 1034. 

Power to Call Special Electtons—Bonds.— 

Section 8008 of the Rev. Stat. 1889, which prohibits the calling 
of special school meetings by the directors unless thereto re- 
quested by a petition signed by a majoritity of the qualified voters 
of the district, does not apply to a special election called to 
authorize the issue of bonds for erecting and furnishing a school- 
house ; since section 7981, relating to this subject, is complete in 
itself, and empowers the clerk to post notice of such election 
without any petition on the part of the voters. Richardson vs, 
McReynolds, Mo., S. C., July, 1895. 

Control of School Buildings—Perpetual Trust.— 

1. The board of education of a school district has discretion to 
exchange buildings between white and colored schools. 

2. Under the act, Jan, 1873, releasing the school revenues from 
certain sinking fund payments, in order to enable the board to 
provide schools for the colored children, to be established and op- 
erated under the board's management, does not impress on the 
realty acquired with the funds so released a perpetual trust for 
colored children so as to prevent the board from exchanging 
buildings between white and cololed schools. Roderts vs. Louts- 
ville School Board, Ky., S. C., 26S. W. R., 814. 


NoTE: Property holders cannot raise the question as to damages or the 
effect on the value of their property adjacent to such school-house in the 
exchanging of buildings between white and colored children, by the school 
board. Such question could only be considered in a separate action. 


Officers—State Board—Selection of Text-Books,— 

Where the act of April 4th, 1891, provides for the appointment 
of a school book commission, which is required to select text- 
books on certain specified subjects, and to make contracts for 
supplying such books to the pupils: Ae/d, tha: such duties are 
not a “ supervision of instruction,” within Const. Art. 11, sec. 4, 
providing that “the supervision of instruction in the public 
schools ” shall be vested in a state board of education. State vs. 
Bronsen, Mo., S.C., July, 1895. 

Personal Liability— Trustee.— 

Where a trustee of a common school district agrees to give a 
person a specified sum to render certain assistance in connection 
with the erection of a school house for the district by a contrac- 
tor, in order to prevent the contractor’s surities from becoming 
liable to damages, and it is further agreed that such sum shall! be 
payable when collected from the district, no personal liability is 
incurred by the trustees of such district. Goodin vs. Trustees of 
Common School Dist., No. 94. Ky., S.C., Sept. 1895. 

Contract —Oath of Office Teacher.— 

The fact that one of the trustees of a school community did 
not take the oath of office will not affect or invalidate a contract 
made withateacher. Fuller vs, Brown, Tex. C. of App., 30 S.W. 
506. 
Power To Borrow Money.— 

In Missouri under the Revised Statutes of 1889, sec. 7971, which 
requires money for the purchase of a school-house to be raised by 
taxation, the district has no authority to borrow money and issue 
its bonds in payment. Richardson vs. McReynolds, Mo., S.C., 
July, 1895. 

Letting Contract to Build School-house.— 

Where an advertisement for bids for the erection of a public 
school states that the board reserves the right to reject all bids, 
one making the lowest bid has no right of action against the board, 
where the bid is rejected and the contract given to another, though 
it was the rule of the board that contracts should be let to the 
lowest bidder. Anderson vs. Board, etc., Public Schools, Mo.,S.C., 
Sept. 1895. 

Employment of Teacher—County Judge.— 

The general act relative to district schoo!s requires the county 
judge to approve all contracts made with teachers by the trustees, 
and all vouchers drawn for teachers’ salaries. The statute (Sayles 
Civ. St. Arts., 3772, 3776), relative to community schools, while 
requiring the approval of vouchers by the county judge, was, prior 
to the amendment of 1891, silent as to the approval of contracts 
with reference to such schools. He/d, that approval thereof was 
not necessary. Sell vs. Kuykendall, Tex., S.C.,22, S. W., 112. 
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Law of Boarding School—Expulsion.— 

Conduct of a pupil at boarding school, in continually playing 
truant, and in finally leaving for his home, is ground for expul- 
sion ; the pupil's father refusing to permit the school teacher to 
whip his son for misconduct, and taking no steps himself to cor- 
recthim. Fessman vs. Seeley, Tex., S. C., June, 1895. 

Correction of Pupil—Assault and Battery.— 

As the punishment which a teacher may give a pupil is, by 
Statute, required to be moderate, a teacher may be convicted of 
assault for giving as punishment 66 blows with his hands, though 
the pupil remained insubordinate till he had received 63 blows. 
Whilley vs. State, Tex, SC., 25, S.W., 1072. 

Moderate Correction —Exceeding Authority.— 

Though a moderate correction of a pupil by his teacher does 
not amount to an assault and battery under penal cod:, Art. 490 
sec. I, yet, if the teacher exceeds his authority he may be con- 
vieted of an assault. Sfear vs. State, Tex. S.C., 25, S.W., 125. 

Exclusion of Negro and Chinese Pupils.— 

Under the Code of Calf. sec. 1652, providing that ‘ every 
school unless otherwise provided by law, must be open for the 
admission of all children between 6 and 21 years of age, residing 
in the district,” etc., held that colored and Chinese children have 
equal rights with white children to admission to any public 
school, and cannot be refused admission to the same school with 
white children though separate schools have been established for 
each race. Wysinger vs. Crookshank, Calf. S.C., Sept. 3, 1895 ; 
and Tape vs. Hurley, Calf. S.C., Sept. 3, 1895. 

Power to Establish Separate Schools.— 

Under the law of Kansas relating to cities of the second class, 
the boards of education of such cities have no power to establish 
separate schools for the education of white and colored children, 
or to exclude from the schools established for white children the 
colored children, for no other reason than that they are colored, 
orof African descent. Knox vs. Board of Education, Kans. S.C., 
25, Pae. R., 616. 

Indianapolls. 


Massachusetts, 


A decision of interest to small towns was given by the supreme 
court, Saturday, when it held that money paid by a parent for 
tuition of his child in the high school of another town may be 
recovered from his own town if the latter, under the pro- 
visions of chapter 263 of 1891, through its school committee 
approved in writing of the child attending such high school, and 
subsequently the town in town meeting voted to withdraw its 
pupils from such high school. The towns involved were Egre- 
mont and Great Barrington, the child being sent from the former 
town to the latter's high school. The plaintiff, the parent of the 
child, was not notified of the withdrawal. Thecourt decided that 
the parent was entitled to notice of the withdrawal, and that, 
there being no special authority upon the town to withdraw such 
approvals, the school committee was the body to effect them. 
The court also holds that if the tuition was payable by terms, the 
Notice should have been given so as to take effect either at the 
end of a term or before the beginning of one, and that if it were 
given after the plaintiff's child had begun a term attendance, the 
plaintiff can recover the amount paid for tuition for such term. 


If the tuition was payable at per diem rate, then the amount re- 
coverable would be the sum payable at that rate from the time 
when the approval was withdrawn to the time when the plaintiff 
received due notice from the committee of the withdrawal, 


The 





case goes back to the superior court for further action in con- 
formity to this decision. 


New York. 


You ask me for a letter respecting the meaning and the ap- 
plication of the new law “ To Encourage and Promote the Pro- 
fessional Training of Teachers.” The principal requirement 
contained in the law 1s, that “ After January 1, 1897, no person 
shall be employed or licensed to teach in the primary and gram- 
mar schools of any city, authorized by law to employ a superin- 
tendent of schools, who has not had successful experience in 
teaching for at least three years, or, in lieu thereof, has not com- 
pleted a three years’ course in, and graduated from, a high school 
or academy, having a course of study of not less than three years, 
approved by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, or 
from an institution of learning of equal or higher rank, approved 
by the same authority, etc.” 

I shall soon be in a position to treat this matter more fully and 
more satisfactorily. At the right time it will receive the attention 
which you ask. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 

Albany, N. Y. 


ia 
Leading Educational Publishers, 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


The house of D. C. Heath & Co, began its separate existence 
a little more than ten years ago, after its senior partner had 
gained ample experience and had outlined a policy which he 
wished freedom to pursue. In 1885 the list of books was small— 
24 in all; it now includes 483 titles, besides the music leaflets, 
which number about 40 more. 

In its search for the best the house was never more aggressive 
than it is to-day. In science, Spalding’s Botany and Chute’s 
Physics are worthy companions of Shepard’s Chemistry and 
Colton’s Zodlogy. Scott's Manual of Nature Study is to appear 
soon. Walsh’s Arithmetics anticipated the recommendations of 
the “ Committee of Ten,” and Hunt’s Geometry for Grammar 
Schools is already a success. Hyde’s Lessons in English are 
most practical books for elementary grades, and the new edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays now publishing, will take rank with the best. 
The French and German texts number 170—the most promi- 
nent list in America. The new Thomas’ History of the United 
States is in its way as great a book as the Sheldon histories. 
The pedagogical library is unique; it includes the great names— 
Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Rousseau, Compayré. Radestock, 
DeGarmo, Hall, and the rest. 

There are also series of books on manual training, music, 
drawing, and writing—including the vertical script. 

The firm is composed of four partners: Mr. D, C. Heath ; 
Mr. C. H. Ames, associated with Mr. Heath in the Boston office ; 
Mr. W. E, Pulsifer, in charge of the New York office at 3 East 
Fourteenth St.; and Mr. W. S. Smyth, in charge of the Chicago 
office, 355-361 Wabash avenue. The house has a London 
branch at 15 and 16 Tavistock St., and depositories in Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, Galveston, San Francisco, and Portland, Oregon. 

The business of the Boston office had outgrown its quarters on 
Somerset St., and last May the head offices were removed to 110 
Boylston St., where a cordial welcome is sure to be given to 
every one interested in books or education. 
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‘¢ Psychology and the Mind Art.” 


This was the subject of a lecture by Dr. Elmer Gates before 
the meeting of the Philadelphia educational club, October 9. 

Dr. Gates said that about twenty years ago he observed that 
on some days his ideas came free and easy; that it was easy to 
contrive experiments and inventive devices; that it was easy to 
understand and learn a difficult subject ; and that he was full of 
exhilaration and good humor. He noticed that on other days, 
and often for quite a period of days, he was unable to achieve a 
single new idca, or to contrive the simplest inventions. Seeing 
that the advent of new ideas did not always follow the acquisi- 
tion of new facts, and that at other times new facts were soon the 
beginning of new ideas and insights, he began a study of the 
causes which promote or hinder original thinking. 

Pupils having nearly the same mental capacity may witness 
the same phenomena or make the same experiments, and one 
will often strike out valuable new ideas and the other will not, 
and it is not always the seemingly brightest pupil that attains to 
the new ideas. Sometimes the acquisition of new data is imme- 
diately followed by original ideation, and, at other times not for 
—_ when suddenly the new insight dawns in the mind without 

aving acquired new data upon that particular subject. 


THE MIND’S GROWTH. 


“ Evidently,” said Dr. Gates, ‘our minds are at work without 
our knowing it—growth is taking place—the mind, so to speak, 
assimilates its raw material and produces conclusions and in- 
sights. We do not make our own thinking. Ideas come unbid- 
den into our consciousness from the great domain of sub-con- 
scious functioning. We cannot get new ideas unless we acquire 
knowledge of phenomena, but such a knowledge is not always 
followed by new ideas. We all know people who have great 
knowledge upon certain subjects, but who never discover any- 
thing new or advance that domain of knowledge. Others know- 
ing less about that subject frequently discover much that is new, 
and are full of insights and ideas of the most interesting and 
valuable kind. 


“ Again, many people know a great deal about a subject and 
spend much time in thinking about it, trying to discover some- 
thing new, to add to the world’s knowledge of that subject as 
well as to add to their own satisfaction and fame, but after years 
of trying, fail. Surely some laws are being violated in the one 
case and some conditions are being fav rably complied with in 
the other case. Teach two pupils the same facts, show them the 
same experiments, and as far as possible give them the same 
kind and amount of knowledge of the same subject and watch 
the results. Why will one achieve new ideas and put them into 
practice, when the other one, with even greater knowledge and 
effort, will fail?” 


CAREFUL OBSERVATIONS. 


Dr. Gates then described how, by means of careful observa- 
tions of his own bodily temperatures and their rhythmical varia- 
tions of perspiration changes, of his respiratory rhythms, his 
food, exercises, salivary conditions, hunger, thirsts, appetites, 
fatigues, pains, and other organic conditions, he found many in- 
teresting facts concerning the operations of the mind. He found 
that certain organic conditions and habits interfered with brain 
operations, and that certain others promoted them, and that cer- 
tain environmental conditions hindered organic thinking and cer- 
tain others augmented it. 

He collected his discoveries and reduced into a rational system 
the mental habits and processes of the thinker and investigator. 
He carefully studied physiological periodicities and rhythms of the 
thinking functionings, and found that there are appropriate times 
for one kind of mental work when other kinds cannot be per- 
formed with equal efficiency. He also discovered that the human 
organism transforms and utilizes energy at different rates and 
with different degrees of efficiency when engaged in different 
kinds of mentation, and that thinkers and investigators usually 
waste most of their energy in wrong mental habits and by an- 
tagonizing cosmical conditions. 

Dr. Gates said that there are favorable conditions of tempera- 
ture, moisture, air, electrostatic potential, altitude, diet, exercise, 
etc., which promote mentation functionings, and other conditions 
which must be prevented that hinder such mentations. It is pos- 
sible for one to learn the art of recognizing and controlling these 
conditions. 

Another principle of the art of mentation which Dr. Gates dis- 
covered is that of acquiring the habit of daily mentative periodic- 
ities of a normal kind. In the early morning, for example, the 
sensory and muscular structure should be employed. During the 
next several hours the intellective functionings should dominate, 
while the sensory and muscular structures should, as far as pos- 
sible, be quiescent and recuperating. Inthe afternoon and evening 
the emotive ard affective functionings should be dominant, and 
the sensory and muscular and intellectual areas should be quies- 
cent as far as possible. The more completely one of these men- 
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tative periods is realized the more completely the others can be 
achieved. The more completely one set of structures rests dy. 
ing the time it should rest the more completely can it functionate 
when it should do so. Like the secretion of gastric juice by the 
stomach at mealtimes, so regular should be the mentative habits, 
Just as the more completely the sleep is unconscious the more 
completely the person will be awake the next day, so it is that the 
more fully one uses one set of mental functionings during its 
proper daily period of activity and allows the others to rest the 
more efficient will be one’s mentation. 


MAKING BRAINS GROW, 


Dr. Gates then proceeded to give examples of what he meant 
by perception, conception, imagination, ideation, thinking, and so 
on. By exercising one of th se faculties upon each and ail the 
data of one group of phenomena for one or more hours each day, 
that kind of functioning becomes strengthened, and those parts 
of the brain where the functioning is most localized will have 
more blood, will produce more metabolisms or chemical changes 
and will grow. When one applies some other faculty to these 
same data other parts will grow, and so on, until all of the facul- 
ties of the mind will have been strengthened and specialized and 
the pupil will have become familiar in the use of these faculties, 

Several hours daily the pupil applies in turn each one of his dis- 
tinct mental functions to each one of the data of the science, art, 
or business which he is studying and thus not only strengthens 
each of these faculties but while doing so he discovers many in- 
congruities, new relations, and so forth, between the data. But 
he is doing more than acquiring such skill in the use of his men- 
tal functionings as has hitherto been unknown—he is strengthen- 
ing and growing those very parts of the brain which are espe- 
cially needed in the study of that particular subject, and bringing 
into consciousness those unconscious mentations which constitute 
the basis of all conscious thought. 


Dr. Gates then spoke of the azt of originative mentation which 
his discoveries and investigations naturally led to—the art in 
which the subconscious functionings of the brain, composing as 
they do ninety per cent. of our mental life, are systematically reg- 
ulated. He also referred to conscious originative mentation 
in which each and all of the mental faculties and functions are 
trained to their most efficient normal functionings in scientific re- 
search, invention, discovery, study, speech, working, and all kinds 
of practicat activity. 


The lecturer proceeded to develop more in detail the method 
of taxic brain building as well as the art of curing immoralities, 
concluding his lecture by stating that the art of original thinking 
is simply the art of scientifically accumulating the data to think 
with, the art of systematically applying all ot the mental faculties 
to the process of thinking, the art of promoting the functioning 
of the entire organism so as to favor mental progress and the art 
of regulating the environmental conditions to the same end. 


» 


The twenty-fifth annual of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co,, No. 6: East Ninth street, N. Y., is a memorable issue both 
from the profuseness of its illustrations and the richness of its contents. 
It opens with an interesting symposium on ‘‘ Courses of Study and Cor+ 
relation in Elementary Education.” Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, 

resents a most suggestive plan of correlation; Prof. Edward F. 

uchner, of Yale university, treats the school curriculum in general ; Dr. 
Frank McMurry, dean of the Buffalo school of pedagogy, brings a strong 
argument in favor of literature and history as the central line of work in 
schools ; Prof. Bliss, of the New York university, treats concentration from 
the experimeutal standpoint ; Prof. E. E. Brown, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, contributes valuable notes on the correlation of studies ; and Prof. 
M. V. O'Shea, of the state normal school at Mankato, Minn., explains the 
meaning of correlation and concentration. Besides this the theories of 
Doerpfeld and Colonel Parker on concentration are presented. An article 
that will create great stir in educational circles is that by Prof. Levi Seeley, 
of the state normal school at Trenton, N. J., on ‘‘ Religion in the Com- 
mon Schools.” Another most interesting feature of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL is a symposium on the National Educational Association, There is 
also a sketch given of the work of Prof. Rein, of the University of Jena, 
list of the pedagogical books of the year, an article on ‘* A School Museum 
as an Educational Laboratory,” and programs for elementary and high 
schools. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year.—7Ae 
Herald, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Going West. 


The advice given by Horace Greeley so many years ago, to go West, 
being followed every day by an increasingly large number of men ad 
women, Some go to stay, to buiid up new homes, others for pleasure, still 
others go to look after great business interests, but they go, and they one 
and all wish to go by a route which combines safety, speed, and conve- 
nience in travelling, This is the reason why so many choose the Nickel 
Plate Road, From Buffalo to Chicago its line lies almost as straight as a0 
arrow, and intersected at such frequent intervals by connecting roads that 
the map looks as if the road should be named *‘ Through Line to Every- 
where.’’ More than thirty connections are given, reaching out in every 
direction. Then too, many travellers demand a certain amount of luxury 
when travelling, and Wagner cars between New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
and Chicago, the Uniformed Colored Porters in charge of day coaches, and 
the Unsurpassed Dining Car Service, supply this. Accommodations may 
be secured in advance by addressing Mr. F. J. Moore. 23 Exchange street, 


Buffalo, N. Y. He can give details as to rates, connections, and all neces 
sary arrangements, both east and west of Chicago. 
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Books Received. 


AMERICAN Book Co.—Elements of Geometry Plane and Solid, by John 
Macnie, A.M. Edited by Emerson E. White, A.M., LL.D. ($1.25.)—A 
History of Greece for Coliegesand High Schools, by Philip Van NessMyers, 
L. H. D.—Natural Music rrimer, by Frederick H. Ripley and Thos. Tap- 

r. (30 cts.)—Natural Music Readers, by Frederick H. Ripley and Thos, 

apper. No.1 35 cts.), 2(35 cts.), 3 (35 cts.). 4 (35 cts.), 5 (50 cts..) 

Tue CenTuRY Co.—Electricity for Everybody: Its Nature and Uses 
Explained, by Philip Atkinson, A.M., Ph.D. ($1.50..—Hero Tales From 
American History, by Henry Cabot Lodge and Theo. Roosevelt.—The 
Story of Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, by Howard Pyle.—A Boy of the First 
Empire, by Elbricge S. Brooks ($1.50.) 

Ginn & Co.—The Individual and the State. An essay on justice. By 
Thomas Wardlaw Taylor, Jr., M.A —Selected Essays from Sainte Beuve, 
with introduction, bibliography, and notes. By John R. Effinger, Jr.— 
Emilia Galotti, with intreduction, and explanatory notes. By Max Poll, 
Ph.D.—Eight Orations of Lycias. Edited with introduction, notes, and 
appendices by Morris H. Morgan. Ph D. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN.—A First Book in Greek, by Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., and Edward Southworth Hawes, Ph.D. ($1.00). 
—The Essentials of Arithmetic Oral and Written, Book II. for Upper 
Grades, by Gordon A. Southworth (60 cts.)—The Educational System of 
Vertical Penmanship, prepared by Anna E. Hill. Regular course, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7,8. Tracing course, 1, 2.—Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake, by James Arthur Tufts (35 cts,)—Fifty Selections from Valerius 
Maximus. Edited with notes ana an introduction by Chas. Sidney Smith, 
A.M, (25 cts.)—The Lives of Cornelius Nepos, Fdited with notes and 
an introduction on the Rapid Reading of Latin and the Art of Transla- 
tion by Isaac Flagg igo cts.)—Laboratory Exercises in Chemistry, by 
Edwin J. Bartlett (50 cts.) 

Cuas, SCRIBNER’s Sons.—Women of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Times; Margaret Winthrop. By Alice Morse Earle.—Two Little Pil- 
grims’ Progress, a Story of the City Beautiful, by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett —At War With Pontiac: or, The Totem of the Bear ; a tale of red- 
coat and redskin, by Kirk Munroe. Illustrated by J. Fennimore —English 
Lands, Letters, and Kings; Queen Anne andthe Georges, By Donald G. 
Mitchell,—The Kanter Girls, by Mary L. B. Branch.—College Girls, by Abbe 
Carter Goodloe. —Cruising Among the Caribbees ; Summer Days in Win- 
er Months, by Charles Augustus Stoddard. Illustrated.—The Bachelor’s 
Christmas and Other Stories, by Robert Grant.—Constantinople, by F. 
Marion Crawford.—Unce’ Edinburg, A Plantation Echo, by Thos. Nelson 
Page.—Children’s Stories in American Literature, 1660-1860, by Henrietta 
Christian Wright ($1.25). 

SILVER, BURDETT & Co.—Select Manor Poems of John Milton, Hymn 
on the Nativity, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas. With biog- 
raphy, introductions, notes, etc., by James E. Thomas, B.A., intro- 
ductory price (48 cts..—The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, 
Edited with notes by Homer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D. Introductory 
price (48 cts.)—The Lady of the Lake, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited, 
with notes, by Homer B. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D, Introductory price (48 cts.) 
—Poems for Home and Country. Also Sacred and Miscellaneous Verse, 
by Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D. Edited by Gen. Henry B. Carring- 
ton, LL.D. ($1.50.)—The Vacant Chair, and Other Poems, by Henry 
Stevenson Washburn ($1.25). 


FREDERICK A, STOKES Co.—Rhymes and Roses, by Samuel Minturn 
Peck ($1.25.)—Private Tinker, and Other Stories, by John Strange Win- 
ter (socts.)—The Sale of a Soul, by F. Frankfort Moore (75 cts.)—Toxin ; 
A Story of Venice, by Ouida (75 cts.)—Anne of Argyle: or, Cavalier and 
Covenant, by George Eyre-Todd ($1.00,..—A White Baby, by James 
Welsh (50 cts). 

A. C. McCLurc & Co.—Menticulture ; or, the A B C of True Living, 
by Horace Fletcher ($1.00). 

LoTHROP PUBLISHING Co.—The Ocala Boy, A Story of Florida Town 
and Forest. By Maurice Thompson. ($1.00.) Toe Impostor, A Foot- 
ball and College Romance with other Stories for Young People. By Chas. 
Remington Talbot. ($1,50..—The Book of Athletics and Out-of-Door 
Sports, By Norman W. Bingham, Jr. ($1.50.) 

Forps, Howarp & HULBURT.—The Hymnal for Schools. Edited by 
Chas. Taylor Ives and Raymond Huntington Woodman —A New Library 
of Poetry and Song. Edited by Wilham Cullen Bryant, with his Re- 
view of Poets and Poetry from the Time of Chaucer, Revised and Enlarged 
with Recent authors, and containing a Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, 
Pictorial and Portrait Illustrations. (Cloth, $5.00) 

Estes & LAURIAT —The Boys of 1745 at the Capture of Louisbourg. By 
James Otis. An Island Refuge; Casca Bay in 1€76. By James Otis: 
Neal, the Miller, A Son of Liberty, By James Otis.—Ruby’s Va- 
cation, TheFourth Volume of the Ruby Series. By Minme E, Paull, 
—Cricket. By Eliz,beth Westyn Timlow —Chatterbox. By J. Erskine 
Clarke, M. A.—Constantinople, The City of the Sultans. By Clara 
Erskine Clement. ($3.00.) 

Henry Hot & Co,—Three German Tales: Goethe's Die Neue Melusine. 
Zschokke’s Der tote Gast. Kleist’s Die Verlobung in St. Domingo. Ed- 
ited with introduction, notes, and a grammatical appendix, by A. B. Nich- 
ols. ($.60.) 

HARPER & BRos.—Practical Exercises in English, By Huber Gray 
Buehler. Arranged for use with Adams Sherman Hill’s ‘* Foundations of 
Rhetoric.” 

AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLISHING Co.—Christmas Week at Bixler’s Mill, A 
Sketch in Black and White. By Dora E. W. Spratt. ($.75)—Coronation 
of Love. By Geo. Dana Boardman. ($.75.) Miam, A Dusky Idyl. By 
Laisdell Mitchell, ($.75.) 

L aaa Bros.—Evans’ Forms for Plant Description, By Ernest Evans 

-) 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF ELocuTION.—The Orum System of Voice 

Ucation for Reading and Conservation, for Recitation, Dramatic Ex- 
Pression, and Bible Reading. By Julia A, Orum, Second Edition, 

Joun B, ALDEN —Substantial Christian Philosophy. Compiled by 
William Kent, M. D , and carefully revised by Dr. Robert Rogers. 

Henry T. Coates & Co.—Adrift In The City; or, Oliver Conrad’s 
Plucky Fight. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 

IMPRIMERIE DussAULT & PROULX.—Lecons D’Anglais D'Apres La 

ethode Naturelle par John Ahern ; premier Livre ; Livre Du Maitre. 

SLoyp TRAINING SCHOOL.—A Text-Book of Working Drawings of 
Models in Sioyd Adapted to American Schools. By Gustaf Larsson. 
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— YorK PRINTING Co.--With Birds and Flowers. By Isaac Bassett 
hoate. 

THE WooLFALL Co.—The Youth's Plutarch's Lives for Boys and Girls, 
By Edward S. Ellis, M, A. ($.50). 

M. L. HoLprook & Co.—Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Advantages 
of Chastity. By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. :$1.00.) 

Harrop & WALLIs.—The Forces of Nature. By Herbart B. Harrop 
and Louis A. Wallis. 

THE OPEN CouRT PUBLISHING Co.—Darwin, and after Darwin. By 
the late Geo. John Romanes, M. A., LL. D., F. R.S. Eleven post-Dar- 
winian questions, Heredity and Utility, ($1.50.) 

J. B. Lippincott Co.— Literary Shrines; The Haunts of some famous 
American Authors. By Theodore F. Wolfe, M. D., Ph. D- ($1.25.)—A 
Literary Pilgrimage Among the Haunts of Famous British Authors. By 
Theodore F. Wolte. M. D., Ph. D. ($1 25.)—A Last Century Maid, and 
Other Stories for Children. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. ($1.50.) 
Girls Together. By Amy E. Blanchard. «$1 25)—Cousin Mona; A Story 
for Girls. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. ($1.25.) 

ROBERTS BROTHERS.—Goostie By M. Carrie Hyde. (,50)—Through 
Forest and Plain; A Tale of Flowers and Filibusters. By Ashmore Rus- 
san and Frederick Boyle. $1.50.)—Joel ; A Boy of Galilee. By Annie 
Fellows Johnston. ($1.50.)\—Dorothy and Anton; A sequel to Dear 
Daughter Dorothy. By A. G, Plympton: ($1.00.)—A Jolly Good Sum- 
mer, By Mary P. Wells Smith. ($1.25\—A Bud of Promise ; A story for 
Ambitious Parents. By A. G. Plympton.—From Dreamland Sent. By 
Lillian Whiting.—My Sister Henrietta. Translated by Abby L. Alger. 
—Imagination in Landscape Painting. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton.—The 
Helen Jackson Year-Book Selections. By Harriet T. Perry. 

MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co,—Utopia. By Sir Thos, More. With biog- 
raphy critical introduction, and notes. (Mailing price,$ .24.) 

LonGMANS, GREEN & Co.—Daniel Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year- 
Edited with notes and an introduction, by George Rice Carpenter. ($.75.. 
—Organic Chemistry, The Fatty Compounds. By R. Lloyd Whiteley. 
($1.00.)—Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock. Edited with notes and an intro- 
duction by Bliss Perry A. M. ($1.00.)——-Harmony and Counterpoint, with 
Exercises. By T. H. Bertenshaw, B. A. ($1.00.) 

MACMILLAN & Co.—An Advanced History of England, From the Earli- 
est Times to the Present Day By Cyril Ransome, M. A.—Essentials of 
New Testament Greek. By John H Huddilstone, A. B. ($.75.)}—The 
Song of Roland: A Summary for the use of English Readers, with Verse 
Renderings of Typical Passages. By Arthur Way and Frederic Spencer. 
($.40.)—Note-Book on Plane Geometricaf Drawing. With a chapter on 
scales, and an introduction by Robert Harris; new edition revised and 
enlarged. ($.90.)—The Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry. By S. L. 
Loney. ($1.25.)—Julius Cesar. With introduction, notes, glossary, and 
indexes. By A, Wilson Verity, M. A. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press. ($.42.)—The lliad of Homer. Edited with general and 
grammatical introductions. notes, and appeadices by Walter Leaf, Litt. D, 
and M. A, Bayfield, M. A., in two volumes. Vol. I. Books I—X11§ 
($1.40) 

T. Y. CROWELL & Co.—Jack Alden ; A Story of Adventures in the Vir- 
ginia Campaigns, 61-65. By William LeeGoss, ($1.50.)—Masterand Man ; 
A Story by Lyof N. Tolstoi. Kendered from the Russian into English by 
S. Rapoport and Jno. C. Kenworthy.—Great Missionaries of the Church, 
By the Rev. Chas, C. Cuegan D. D, and Mrs. Josephine A. B. Goodnow, 
($1.50.)}—The Chilhowee Boys in War Times By Sarah E. Morrison, 
($1 50.) — Dr, Miller’s Year Book; A Year's Daily Readings. By J. R. 
Miller, D, D. ($1.25.) Half a Dozen Boys; An Every-Day Story. By 
Anna Chapin Ray. ($1.50.)\—Dear Little Marchioness; The Story of a 
Child’s Faith and Love. With an introduction by Bishop Gailor ($1.00.) 
—Famous Leaders Among Women. By Sarah Knowles Bolton ($1.50.) 

THE SARGENT PUBLISHING ComPaNy, CHICAGO.—Francis Bacon and 
His Shakespeare. By Theron S. E. Dixon. 

HENRY HOLT & Co., New YorkK.--A Practical German Grammar. By 
Calvin Thomas ($1.25.;—A German Grammar for Beginners, with Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Charles Harris «$1.00. —Specimens of Narration 
chosen and edited by T. T. Brewster ($.50.)—Specimens of Prose Descrip- 
tion compiled and edited by Charles Sens Baldwin ($. 50. ) 

Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Lonpon (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York),—** Clear Round !" Seeds of Story from Other Countries. By 
Mrs. E. A, Gordon, Member of the Japan Society. Introd uced by Max 
Miller, 2s., 6d. 


Special Mention. 


The new music for Christmas services issued by the Oliver 
Ditson Co., 453 Washington street, Boston, includes a large num- 
ber of compositions for choirs and Sunday-schools. Most of 
these publications are issued in the Ditson Octavo editions so well 
known for their excellence and cheapness. They include anthems, 
carols, hymns, services, solos, duets, children’s songs, etc., and 
some of our best American composers of sacred music are repre- 
sented. 

Among the pieces worthy of special note are the following : 
Songs :—‘* Hark, the Hosts of Heaven are Telling,’’ mezzo-so- 
prano or baritone, W. H Pontius, 50 cents ; “ One Quiet Night,” 
published in two keys, for tenor, and for alto or baritone, B, Van 
de Water, 50 cents Anthems :—“ Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing,” quartette or chorus and tenor solo, P. A. Schnecker, 12 
cents; “ Every Valley Sxall be Exalted,” quartette or chorus, and 
tenor and bass solos, H. P Danks, 10 cents; “ Bright Angels ! 
Ye Heralds,” quartette or cho us, J. C. Macy, 12 cents; “It is 
the Blessed Christmas Morn,” soprano solo, vio.in obligato, chorus 
and organ, J. C. Bartlett, 12 cents. Carols and Hymns :— 
“ Christmas Bells Again Are Ringing.” unison carol, A. F. Loud, 
8 cents; “ Yule Log Carol,” unison, J. W. Treadwell, § cents; 
Five Christmas Hymns for Children, hy P. A. Schnecker, includ- 
ing: “ Rejoice, Rejoice,” * Hail! Glorious Morn,” “ Joy and Glad- 
ness,” “ Once in Royal David's City,” “ As With Gladness Men 
of Old.” Each, 5 cents; complete, 12 cents, Another interest- 
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ing piece is an “ Advent Service ” for quartet or chorus and solo 
voices, by P. A. Schnecker, 50 cents. 

The Ditson Company's complete catalogue of new and recent 
Christmas music, together with a selected list of Christmas can- 
tatas is sent free on request. Every choir singer and every direct- 
or of music in Sunday schools should possess it. 


The works of Karl Karoly which include Raphael's Madonnas, 
The Paintings of Florence, and The Paintings of Ventce, pub- 
lished by George Bell & Son, London, and sold in this country by 
Macmillan & Co., New York, have elicited the highest praise from 
the press. The T7rzbune, New York, says of the first named 
work—* Mr. Karoly gives a collection of pleasing pictures. He 
has scoured Europe for his Madonnas, making his gallery quite 
complete. Each reproduction is printed on a separate page, and 
is faced by data compiled from authentic sources.” Ofthe Paint- 
ings of Florence the Boston Hera/d says: ‘“‘ When children are 
taught on Mr. Ruskin’s plan, and learn the history of Florence, 
they will find Mr. Karl Karoly’s book indispensable for the ac- 
quirement of a just idea of the modern city, and at the present 
day all who intend to visit Florence, the beautiful, will do well to 
study this guide carefully and to make it their companion.” 


When the stomach and nerves have become deranged through 
over-work, over-study, or over-indulgence in eating or drinking, 
it is desirable to use a tonic to hasten the restoration of the sys- 
tem to a healthy condition. Hundreds of physicians testify to the 
beneficial effects following the use of Freligh’s Tonic. No mys- 
tery is made in regard to the ingredients of this mixture; they 
are compounded, however, with great care. Those who wish to 
know more about it should send to I. O. Woodruff & Co., 88 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., for a descriptive pamphlet and testimonials. 


er 
New Books. 


The youth who is just beginning to study science must pursue 
much the same course as the learned investigator—he must ob- 
serve and draw his conclusions. Furthermore, his observations 
must be directed to objects that are to a certain extent familiar. 
This plan has been pursued by Frank Owen Payne, M. Sc., author 
of One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study. It is a collection of 
lessons on natural objects, such as have been given in the public 
school at Chatham, New Jersey, during the past two years. As 
the youth in his observations naturally acquires the rudiments of 
many sciences, the author has not classified his lessons in any 
iron-clad order, nor arranged them with any reference to scientific 
sequence. At this stage of the pupil’s progress a close classifica- 
tion will not bring the best results. The objects studied shou!d 
be easily obtained and more or less familiar. The helpfulness of 
Mr. Payne’s book is to some extent indicated by the headings of 
some of the chapters as lessons on leaves, plants, and fruits ; 
lessons on animals; the school museum; rainy-day lessons ; 
lessons in the school-yard ; walks with the children; collections 
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during vacation; devices and helps in nature study. The book 
shows conclusively that the complaint, so often heard, of a lack 
of means and opportunities for nature study is unfounded. It 
will furnish many a teacher just the help and hints needed. The 
illustrations are numerous, (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and 
Chicago.) $1.00) 


An important volume in White’s Series of Mathematics has 
just been issued—EZilements of Geometry, Plane and Solid, by 
John Macnie, A.M., edited by Emerson E. White, LL.D. In this 
an endeavor is made to present the elements of geometry witha 
logical strictness approaching that of Euclid, while taking advan- 
tage of such improvements in arrangement and notation as are 
suggested by modern experience. The fact has been kept in 


mind that the object in studying the subject is not the mere ac- | 


quisition of knowledge ; of greater value than this 1s the practice 
in strict reasoning that the pupil obtains The author believes 
that such a treatise should leave no obscure terms undefined, 
should assume nothing not perfectly evident, and should prove 
everything at all doubtful by reference to admitted principles, 
Therefore great care has been taken with the definitions; the use 
of hypothetical constructions has been abandoned, maitly because 
they are adverse to the acquisition of habits of strict reasoning, 
The deviation in this work from the usual order of propositions 
has been comparatively slight. In regard to propositions and 
corollaries, the rule observed has been to admit only those that 
are important in themselves, or have a bearing on subsequent 
demonstrations and studies. The exercises have been carefully 
selected with a view to their bearing upon im ortant principles, 
and are, with few exceptions, of such slight difficulty as not to 
discourage the learner of average ability. The easy exercises at 
the foot of the page may be employed as material for impromptu 
work. (American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago, 


$1.25.) 


The volume entitled 7wenty-jive Letters on English Authors, 
by Mary Fisher, is intended for teachers, literary clubs, and the 
general reader. In the treatment of the subject the author has 
aimed especially to avoid the hackneyed judgments that pass 
from book to book. The reader is not only made acquuinted 
with the character of their productions, but with the authors as 
men and women. In this book not merely ta ts. dates, aud names 
are presented ; these are the dry bones of literature. This author 
has taken a broad view of her subjects—has presented the main 
features of the writer's work, his relation to his age, and to the 
writers that preceded and followed him. The canons of sound 
criticism, ignorance of which carries away the reading world by 
ephemeral productions of no value, are stated concisely, clearly, 
and with good sense. The plan of the book is somewhat novel; 
the chapters are in the form of a series of familiar letters toa 
friend, and the familiar, easy style rather increases their attract- 
iveness than otherwise. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 


Alexander W. Herdler, instructor in modern languages at 
Princeton university, has edited for the use of those who are 
reading Spanish E/ Desdén con el Desdén, a three-act comedy by 


Don Agustin Moreto y Cabana. The central figure’ in the plot is 
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Diana, a beautiful and wealthy heiress, and the attempts to win 
her hand form the substance of the story. This play is classed 
among the deeper and serious comedies of Moreto,and ranks as one 
of the highest. Its perfection of style, its accurate delineation of 
character, the logical evolution of its plot, the sparkling wit and 
the irresistible humor of Polilla (the comic character of the play), 
its happy dénouement—all these are merits which Moreto can 
rightfully claim as his own. (William R. Jenkins, New York. 
12mo., paper, 128 pp., 35 cents.) 


The arrangement of Chas. P. DuCroquet’s book on the French 
Verbs is very simple and with it one ought to be able to conjugate 
them thoroughly in a few lessons. The author claims there is 
really but one way to learn the French verbs thoroughly, so that 
one does not forget them, and that is: First, to understand per- 
fectly the formation of tenses by means of the stem and endings ; 
second, to learn the Principal parts. A series of thirty-one 
questions for drill work is given at the end of the book, and 
a few examination papers of various universities. (William 
R. Jenkins, N. Y. 12mo., cloth, 47 pp. 35 cents.) 


One book that boys and girls should read, especially those who 
are studying Latin and Greek, is Plutarch’s Lives. It has been 
read eighteen centuries and is just as attractive to-day as when 
it was first written. The lines concern Roman and Greek celeb- 
rities and in every line bear the marks of genius. An edition of 
this famous work has been prepared for young people by Edward 
S. Ellis, M. A. It has a short biography of Plutarch, besides 
notes yiving facts that are important to know concerning the 
ancient worthies of whom the famous Greek author has written. 
The book is well printed and substantially bound. (The Wool- 
fall Co., 114 Fifth avenue, N. Y. Cloth, 237 pp. 50 cents.) 


A. B. Nichols, instructor in German, at Harvard university, 
has prepared an edition of Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans 
with a long critical and biographical introduction and _ historical 
and grammatical notes. The text followed is that of the last edi- 
tion from Schiller’s hand, with the few modifications that have 
been accepted from other sources. The edition has been pre- 
pared to meet the special needs of the American class-room. 
The editor has sought to enlarge the student’s vocabulary by 
pointing out in the case of words he is likely to meet for the first 
time, their connection with English in a simple way. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) 


A New Hymanai, recently published, appears to be well suited 
to the needs of schools and will undoubtedly become very popu- 
lar, It was compiled by practical men, Charles Taylor Ives, or- 
ganist and choir-master of the First Presbyterian church, Mont- 
clair, N. J., and Raymond Huntington Woodman, organist and 
choir-master of the First Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
with the assistance furnished by the criticisms and sugges- 
tions of the head-masters of several public and private schools 
and the musical directors of Sunday-schools. The following 
prints are claimed for the collection: The num>er of modern 
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hymns and tunes of rare excellence, not in any similar collection 

great variety of subjects, adapting it to every occasion ; utility— 
no tunes being introduced that the average youth cannot master ; 
fuliness of information in sight—tune and meter, author, composer, 
dates of birth, death, and composition of tunes, standing at the 
head of each hymn; superior facilities of selection by means of 
five indexes: subjects, first lines, tunes, authors, and composers. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 47 East roth street, New York, 
50 cents,) 


It is better to learn a few things well than to learn many things 
imperfectly. This is especially the case in botany, and it is un- 
doubtedly the reason why Clarence Moores Weed chose so few 
flowers to describe in his book entitled Ten New England Blos- 
soms and their Insect Visitors. These flowers are the glaucous 
willow, mayflower, spring beauty, purple trillium, jack-in-the- 
pulpit, showy orchis, pink lady’s-slipper, fringed polygola, Can- 
ada lily, and common thistle. These are very fully described and 
illustrated, and being typical flowers, if fully understood, the 
knowledge of them will help in learning the characteristics of 
many other plants. The illustrations are made from photographs 
of the flowers themselves and of the insects that visit them. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York.) 


Outline Studies in the History of the United States, by Prof. 
Francis H. White, of the Kansas State agricultural college, shows 
the possibilities of this subject for original work in composition. 
It takes up the periods of discovery, settlement, colonial wars, 
Revolutionary war, and of the constitution, and by questions and 
suggestions of subjects directs the work along the most impor- 
tant lines. Blanks are left on the pages to be filled in by the 
pupil, and there are a number of outline maps to be filled in with 
the names of battles and other important events. The book may 
be used with any history or any number of histories. The pupil 
is shown by this method of study that he need not follow slav- 
ishly any one text-book. He is given plenty of work in composi- 
tion, by writing narratives of events in his own language, 
sketches of prominent people, etc. A list of books that the stu- 
dent may consult is given and a list of poems bearing on our 
history. (American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago.) 


For the assistance of beginners Prof. Edwin J. Bartlett, of 
Dartmouth college, has prepared Laboratory Exercises in Chem- 
zstry, which is divided into three parts. Part I. is the common 
ground over which beginners must travel. The points aimed at 
are clearness, concentration of attention upon the essential thing, 
the elimination of dangerous and seriously irritating experiments, 
economy in chemicals, relation to subsequent work, Part Il. 
contains the arithmetical guide, absolutely necessary in some 
form for everything beyond the most elementary stage. Part III. 
contains a series of quantitative experiments, which illustrate 
fundamental principles. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York. 
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The volume in the Royal school series entitled Elementary 
Lessons in Magnetism, by W. Jerome Harrison, F. G. S., chief 
science demonstrator for the Birmingham school board, is in- 
tended strictly as an introduction to the science it treats; it is a 
primer of science made as brief and easy as the subject will ad- 


mit. There are two other volumes in this group, by the same 
author, Frictional Electricity and Elementary Lessons in Vol- 
taic Flectricity. The matter in them is selected with excellent 
judgment. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and 
New York.) 


Fortunate are those who have an opportunity to read Homer 
in the original, and especially in such well prepared little books 
as the School Classics. One of these, The Sixth Book of Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey, was edited by Chas. W. Bain, instructor in Greek, 
University school, Petersburg, Va. There are very complete 
illustrated notes and a vocabulary. (Ginn & Co. Boston.) 


The teaching of the subject of number probably taxes the 
teacher’s ingenuity more than any other in the school curriculum; 
faulty teaching has a very deleterious effect on the pupil. Many 
an overworked teacher will therefore welcome the help contained 
in the volume of the International Education series by Drs. James 
A. McLellan and John Dewey, entitled The Psychology of Num- 
der, and its applications to methods of teaching arithmetic. In 
this is shown what psychology can do for the teacher; the au- 
thors then proceed to the consideration of the psychical nature 
of number ; the origin of number; the definition, aspects, and 
factors of numerical ideas; development of number, primary 
number teaching, etc. The method of teaching the fundamental 
rules, fractions, etc., in accordance with the principles set forth, 1s 
then fully explained. (A longer notice of this book.will probably 
be given later on.) (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 





Fall and Winter Associations. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1-2. Fifty-first annual session of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction at Providence. President, Walter B. Jacobs. 

Nov. 1-2. New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association at Concord. 

Nov. 1-2. Woodbury County, Iowa, Professional Teachers’ Association 
at Sioux City, Iowa, 
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Nov. 7, 8,9. Sixth Annual Meeting of the Town and City Supernten- 
dents of Indiana at Indianapolis. Edward Ayres, President; H, G. 
Woody, Secretary: B. F. Moore, chairman of ex. com. 

Nov. 15. New England Association of School Superintendents at Boston, 

Nov. 16, New England Conference of Educational Workers at Boston, 

Nov. 29-30 Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at Boston, 

Nov, 29-30. Michigan Schoolmasters Club at Ann Arbor, 

Nov. 29-30. Eastern Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 5-7. Vermont State Teachers’ Association at St. Johnsbury. 

Dec. 26, 27, 28.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association at Moscow. 

Dec, 26-28—Montana State Teachers’ Association at Anaconda, 
Harmon, president, V. J, Olds, secretary: 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2. Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. R, 
C. Barrett, pres. ; Carrie A. Byrne, chairman ex. com. 

Dec. 33.-Jan. I-2.—Southern Educational Association at Hot Springs 
Arkansas. Pres’t. J. R. Preston, State Supt., Jackson, Miss., Sec’y. Supt. 
James McGinnis, Owensboro, Ky., Tressurer J. M. Carlisle, State Supt, 
Austin, Texas, 


W. E, 


New York Day at the Exposition. 


For the New York Day at the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion ro day excursion tickets will be sold by Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany on November 1gth and 21st, from New York and Brooklyn to Adan 
ta, Ga., and return for $20.50. 
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temper. Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most success- 
ful of all infant foods. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year ; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ; and OuR TIMEs (Current Events); monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 





TEHCHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


6034 WoodlawnAv. 





Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


THE METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


provides competent teachers with good positions 
Write for particulars. 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 


CHICACO 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, ®VERETT © bISK & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
1242 Twel(th Street, Washington, D. C.; 
Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, ; 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 
25 King Street, West, Toronto, Can. 


420 


28 West 23d St. Fifth av.,a Bway) NEW YORK, 


Teachers Wanted! cece eto. ods woos. 


Jawn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 








{10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


(C, A. Scorr & Co., Proprietors’, 
Agency Manual free to any address. 


169 Wabash Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamil.es, superior 
Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


CHICACO. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Competent Teachers. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLA 


N P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Assists For larger salaries, or change of location, address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodiawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvit.e Brewer, Manager. 








“Our Teacher Failed. 


ready to take a place on short notice we want to hear from you. 


Send us one to begin Monday.” 
receive many such letters, and if you are 
Write for information. 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


TEACH ERS of recognized ability wanted 
for high gi ade positionsin Penn- 
sylvania and other states. Send for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Lith year) 


We 








BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample. | 


BLACKBOARDS, aii Kinds. |FOR- 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATA. _ | 


SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. 


/R. H. GALPEN, | 2% Agere jnsiience’* it Wetmore Bears 
} ° 


vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them “© is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 
you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


Cc W. BARDEEN, Syracussg, N. Y. 


3 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 
(Great Educators Series.) 


268 pages. $1.00, net. 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. 
this book was also the subject of chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 


leader in the discussion. The bo 


Sent postpaid at the given price. 


ok is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Educativn as | 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Write for a complete circular of the Series. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 





echermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAstT 14TH Street. N, Y. 


WANTED: 

A GOOD PERMANENT POSITION for a 

bright, intelligent young man, thorough- 

ly acquai ted with French books and lit- 
erature in general, and able to speak and write French 
fiuently. An American preferred, but if Frenchman, 
must have a good knowledge «f the English language 
and able to speak and write it fluently. State present 
occupation. Persons with good references only ne 
apply. Address W. J. M., P. O. Box 656, New York 
city. 


| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Woman’s Bea 


Cuica@o, Aug. 31, 1894. 

Some pie secm to 
think that a tonic is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician. This isin- 
correct. I say,every 
physician says, “ Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing: and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 

urpose bet- 
Pabst Malt ° 
The “ Best” ioe 
Ladies, espe- 47. 
cially, will find Pabst ¢ 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up 
their systems, chang- \>~/ # 
ing that weary, tired ™ \ 
feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares, 

W. HANNA, M.D. 


Secret Books Free. Mention this | 


PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jt enol 
Constable KsCo. 


Ladies’ Cloths. 


Plain Dress Cloths, new colorings. Plain and 
Illuminated Serges, Whipcords, Homespuns, 
Meltons, Tweeds, 


Bicycle and Golf Suitings. 
Heavy Double Faced Scotch Plaid. 


uty.~¢ { 
CY. 






Tonic. 





Sold by Druggists. 
paper and address 





Ladies’ & Children’s Cloakings. 


Men’s Wear. 


English, Scotch and Irish Suttings and 
Trouserings. 


OVERCOATINGS. 


Beavers, Meltons, Covert Cloths, Kerseys. 


Droadevauy HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





The Looting oy . c 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Cart Fagtten, Director. 
Tilustrated Calendar giving full information free. 

New Fricland Conservatory of Music, Boston. 








OD. L. DOWD’S Heactn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by. 100, 0 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, edthoes, and others now 
Illustrated Circular, 40 
engravings, free. Address D. L 
DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vo- 
cal Culture 9 E. 14th St.,.New York. 








PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING. 

By Bates Torrey. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. The standard work on the touch orall-finger 
method. Over 200 octavo pases. Cloth, price, $1.50 
Fowler & Wells Co., - 27 East 2ist Street, New York 


New Books. 


The two-volume novel was at one time the 
popular form of stery. At present most 
readers have too little time to spare to wade 
through these ponderous stories. The de- 
mand for stories in this generation has 
brought forth a large and varied supply. 
Episodes is a little volume of sketches by 
G. S. Street that will be found entertaining. 
They are very brief, only one circumstance 
being elaborated, yet the narratives are in 
many cases dramatic and full of feeling. 
The author has evidently drawns his por- 
traits from life. (The Merriam Co., 67 
Fifth avenue, New York. 75 cents.) 





In The Basic Law of Vocal Utterance, | 
Emil Sutro has endeavored to reduce the | 
chaotic vocal science to something like 
order. If he is right, then his predecessors | 
have been wrong. His statements are start- 
ling andrevolutionary. He claims to have | 
discovered a new vocal chord, and to be 

able to prove that speech-sounds are the 

product of inspiration as well as of expira- | 
tion. The significance of this is apparent 

when it is realized that all the vocal author- | 
ities heretofore have taught that voice was | 
vocalized expiration, and that speech was 

this vocalized expiration articulated. The | 
author draws a sharp distinction between | 
the air taken. for life-purposes and the air | 
taken for voice and speech-purposes. He | 
holds that vital breathing can and should go | 
on independently of artistic breathing, that | 
the two processes need not and should not | 
disturb nor conflict with each other. He 
combats the theory that the lungs are a res- 
ervoir for air, which, in the vocal act, is 
pressed against the vocal cords of the lar- 
ynx, thereby producing tone, which in turn is 
resonated and modified by the parts above 
the glottis. The book contains novel theo- 
ries which will be combated by vocal phys- 
iologists and vocal teachers ; for if the au- 
thor prove his points then present text- 
books will have to be reconstructed as will 
also methods of training the voice, It is a 
book to set voice-users and voice-doctors 
thinking; and whether it be based upon 
fact or upon error it has a mission, Either 
it will confirm existing theories or it will 
show the need of new theories. (Edgar S. 
Werner, New York. $1.25.) 


Cuore is an Italian word signifying 4ear?. 
As employed by Signor de Amicis on the 
title-page of h.s famous book it emphasizes 


'on our 






say 


“We won't use 
anything 9 
but 
the 
° Bias 
° >: Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


dresses.’ 


Send for samples une. labels and material 
tothe S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699. N Y. City 


+*S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Staysare the Best. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


Por Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Bold Everywhere. 




















the teachings which the book indirectly 
brings to bear upon the young; these les- 
sons are patriotism, genuine democracy, | 
love and reverence for parents, sympathy, | 
and moral courage. The reader is led into | 
the very heart of a young Italian schoolboy ; 
the glow of patriotism kindled by recently | 
established Italian unity penetrates every 
part. Stories of splendid valor and ‘sacri- 
fice ; touches of heroism in those of humble 
birth, of good fellowship in those who might 
boast of ancient lineage; wise counsels 
from parents and teachers ; faults corrected; 
life as it is in modern Italy ; all are portrayed 
by the master hand of the author. De Am- 
icis is perhaps best known to Americans of 
all Italian writers ; as a traveler he is widelv 
read; but in Italy his Cwore leads all 
his other books in popularity. Since Miss 
Hapgood made her translation, less than 
ten years ago, upwards of 125 editions have 
appeared. Some of them have been illus- 
trated. The present new edition contains 





The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway and Eceventn Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK'! 


The St. Denis is the most central! 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices, It has been recently enlarged bya 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest imens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country, ithin a 
radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 


J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t.. New York. 


Musical, far sounding, and 
factory Bells for sobeoia, Gnurel yf 


WEUF Tn? Rv: SEES" 


riptien and prices on application 


located hotel in 











BU Y 
BUCKEYE, BELL FOUNDRY, 


Ses Copper and Tin BELLS 





Best 
School, College & Academy 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


SE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.) 0th St., %.Y. 








Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It willtell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth St., N, Y 
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twenty-one characteristic full-page cuts, the 
work of clever Italian artists. (T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., New York and Boston.) 


Literary Notes. 


In the Atheneum Press series, Ginn & 
Co. have issued Selections from the Writ- 
ings of Sir Richard Steele, edited, with in 
troduction and notes, by Professor G. R. 
Carpenter, of Columbia college. This vol- 
ume contains typical selections from all of 
Steele’s important plays, letters, essays, and 
political essays, chronologically arranged, 
and aims to present, through his works, as 
complete as possible a picture of his life, 
his character, and the most prominent feat- 
ures of the intellectual and literary life of 
his times. 


The centenary of the birth of Keats‘is 
duly celebrated in The Critic of Oct. 26. 
Besides the leading article, “ Stray Thoughts 
About Keats,” there is a photographic re- 
production of the tombs of the poet and his 
friend, the artist Severn, in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome, with some interesting 
notes thereanent by John L. Hurst (a son 
of Bishop Hurst). 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they 
will issue in November a book of travel 
entitled The Gold Diggings uf Cape Horn, 
A Study of Life in Tierra del Fuego and 
Patagonia, by John R. Spears, of the New 
York Sum, a reporter “ who has traveled in 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
asc..a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





more out-of-the-way places than any man 
in American journalism,” 


best Christmas story of not over 6,000 
words, : 


The Critic of Oct. 12 contains the two 
prize poems on bicycling and the bicycle for 
the appearance of which hundreds of com- 
petitors in various parts of the country had 
been anxiously waiting for several weeks. 
One of the poems—the one that wins the 
first prize— is devoted to the wheel itself, 
the other to the pleasures of its use. A 
third poem is printed, in which the two 
wheels of the bicycle and the two editors of 
The Critic are so inextricably intertwined 
that it would take all the president's horses 
and all the president’s nen to disentangle 
them. 


In view ot the present interest in the 
Armenian atrocities and the effect of Euro- 
pean intervention with the Turks, a special 
interest attaches to the stirring romance 
Djambrk the Georgian, translated from the 
German of A. G. von Suttner, and pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co, This is a 
tale of modern Turkey. 


“ The Parting of the Ways,” in the No- 
vember Ad/anizc, is a study of the question 
of physical culture for women. It takes 
the form of a bright dialogue, and contains 
much which is interesting and suggestive. 


The leading article in the November 
number of Ze Forum isa discussion of 
the third-term question, by Professor John 
Bach McMaster, the historian, entitled“ The 
Third Term Tradition.” Mr. McMaster 
cites the well-known historical precedents 
against a presidential third term, and thinks 
there is no reason to believe that the old- 
time antipathy to a third term is one whit 
less strong than it ever was. Mr. McMas- 
ter says that while our practice of choosing 
presidents, not because of their fitness, but 
because of their availibility, is in theory all 
wrong, in practice no harm comes from it; 
for under our form of government we do 
not need a president of extraordinary abil- 
ity; the average man is good enough, and 
for him two terms is ample. What we 
want, in Mr. McMaster’s opinion, is a strong 
government of the people by the people, 
not a government of the people by a strong 
man, and we ought not to tolerate anything 
which has even the semblance of heredity. 
Mr. McMaster counsels the advocates of a 
third term for Mr, Cleveland to remember 
the doctrine of the illustrious founder of 
their party, that “in no office can rotation 
be more expedient.” 


The following is from the Figaro, the 
leading journal of Paris: ‘‘ Une nouvelle 
importation Anglaise, quia du premier coup 
conquis la faveur de toutes les élégantes 
Parisiennes, ce sont les sels de lavande 
(crown lavender salts) de la Crown Per- 
fumery Co., de Londres. Ce partum ex- 
quis,” etc.,etc. The /igaro says of it that 
it is ‘‘an English importation which has at 
once conquered the favor of all the elegant 
Parisians.” 


The editors of McClure’s Magazine call 
attention to the unaccountable neglect of 
Lincoln as a subject for a magazine serial. 
Books about Lincoln have necessarily—like 
ali books of biography—a limited circula- 
tion, and only once before has a magazine 
published a life of Lincoln. People at large 
know little of the first forty years of Lin- 
coln’s life. Few know that he was a man 
grown before he left Indiana for Illinois. 
He spent fourteen years in southern In- 
diana, and left there in his twenty-second 
year. There is a remarkable resemblance 
between the early portrait of Lincoln in 
McClure's for November and the portraits 
of Emerson. 


| Pure Blood “7 


Short Stortes offers a prize of $50 for the 





Gives Perfect Health—Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla Makes Pure Blood 


“TI became troubled 
with sores which 
broke out on me from 
the lower partof my 
body down to mny 
ankles, dark, flat and 


Very Painful, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cleared my Sys- 
tem and healed the 
Sores in a short time, 
It also improved my 


Appetite 


and benefited my gen- 

3 eralhealth. Irecom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all.” L. P, 
THomAs, Postmaster, Burton’s Creek, Va. 


Hood’s =; Cures 


parilla 
Hood’s Pills are the best. 25c. per box, 











The unrivaled liquid 
Food tonic and nerve 
strengthener. Always 


ready for use. 








LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS 
Crown Lavender 
-Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most charm- 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
‘awe Years in England, but now for 
the first time tutreduced into 
this country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
= Crab-Apple Blossom 
srg White Lilac 
: Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 
aad all other odors 
Sold as shown or 
encased in kid purses 
* and can be carried in 


the pocket with per 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renowned 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the CROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, and so long and favorably known to 
their London and Paris clintele. 
PRICES: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, goc. 
In Kid Purses, 75c. * oo Ge 
Ask your druggist for them, or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood & Co , Boston: 
Geo B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; or W.C Scupham, Chicago; one of toese 
bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


























Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues, 
vias rills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
——————e Writers, Amusements, Essays, De- 
bates, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 11 Ann St., New York. 
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Attention is called by a recent writer to 
some of the remarkable effects produced by | 
low temperatnre upon the physical proper- | 
ties of matter. Among the phenomena of 
this class mentioned is the fact of the vigor | 
of chemical action decreasing and the ele-| 
ments apparently losing their ability tocom- | 
bine as their temperature is lowered. Thus | 
phosphorus and oxygen, which so ener- | 
getically combine at ordinary temperatures, 
becone more and more chemically inert as | 
this temperature is decreased, until at 200° 
below the freezing point of water they ap- 
pear to be unable to unite—in other words, | 


there is in the absence of heat no chemical | 

As heat is known to consist in the | 
internal vibratory motion of atoms and} 
molecules of matter, it appears that in the| 
absence of such vibratory motions there 1s | 


| 


affinity. 


no possibility of such chemical action, 
while on the other hand as the temperature 
falls, the magretic and electrical qualities 
of some or all of the elements are exalted 
in a proportional way; thus oxygen, which 
is feebly magnetic, at ordinary temperature, 


becomes strongly magnetic at 200%, and | 


when liquetied, as it easily may be, behaves 


ike iron to a magnet, and will adhere | 


strongly to its poles. 


A Dead City of Ceylon. 


As I gazed the moon rose slowly in the 
sky, a burnished shield of liquid light. Her 
long white rays glittered upon the solemn 
forest, and penetrated the far recesses of 
the hills, trailing a broad pataway of silver | 
over the water till it was lost at last in the 
distant shadows of the mountain. 

As if drawn by some spell, I walked 
slowly toward the lake till I stood at 
last on a rising ground that overlooked 
the broad still sheet of water. There, to 
the right, between the mountain and the 
shore, lay the ruins of the city of the long 
dead past. Flooded by the moonlight, it 
swam in a haze of glory, each mound of 
decaying stone crowned with trees, each 
crumbling wall clothed with a garment of 
nature's own providing. It was the very 
apotheosis of decay. 

It had been no puny city. Far up the 
mountain’s lower slope, far back to where 
the hills drew down to the shore, the long 
succession of its ruins extended,—here in 
great shapeless mounds that stood alone, a 
few broken shafts and shattered pediments 
still standing out, clear, sharp-cut, and 
angular, in the silver light, there in the 
long ranges of crumbling walls, through 
which vast fig-trees shot up their wealth of 
leaves, that marked the course of some 





lost itself in the white distance.—Owen Hadi, 
in November Lippincott’s. 





Pears’ 


No other soap 
in the world is 


used so much; 


or so little of it 


goes so far. 



























1 Agents-Ladies or Gents, $75 

a week at home, using or selling 

Gray Piaters, or takingorders for us 

ai I} J the materials and outfits, teach the 

— art, only complete outfit, including 

~— HJ trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 

. — ‘ wheels, tools, all materials for pre- 

: —* 

et / 

hn case, large for shops, description, 

. prices. testimonials, samples free. 

Gray & Co., Piating Works, Dep’t 16, Columbus, 0. 


to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 

Pa paring, polishing. plating and fin- 

———$—$—$—$—$—$—————$——————— 

DEAR Ness. 5.1540 Noises cynes 
=, os Nook of prestal 


copper, white metal, manufacture 
ishing, no toys, small in traveling 
when all 


euly by F.Hisc0x, 858 Bway, N.Y. Write for 
a x@OREMOV ED 
Permanently, root and braach, in 5 minutes, without pain, 


discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6e. Wileex Specific Co., Phila., Pa 


E ROUNDED; HARD 
T | Lines softened, all | j 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 


Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago. St. Louis 
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LADIES!} 


Do youlikeaOupof > 
GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this > 
advertisement and 15 

cents in stamps and we will send you 

a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. 


a 
HOW ARE YOUR } 
> 
> 


‘ CHINA CLOSETS? 


RRNA a EO mR 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. > 
4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, p 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
4 PREMIUMS for all— Dinner, Tea? 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hancing > 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, > 
Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Cix nile > 

4 Table Covers, Cups and Sauc:rs, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 
made by getting > 


> GOOD INCOMES orders for our > 


4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 3% > 
4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- > 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices > 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) P 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For ful! » 
particulars, address 


‘th Great American Tea Go., 


4 31 & 33 Vesey Street, > 
4 P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 4 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4 2d"™ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggege to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly ail. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 





ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street. NEW YORK, 














RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Has been in use for nearly a century. 


It was originally made for the most celebrated 


beauty of her time—Madame JULIE RECAMIER—and by its constant use she retained 
her exquisite complexion until her death, at eighty. 
RECAMIER CREAM is the only preparation of its kind which has received 


the indorsements of eminent physicians and chemists. 
the Princess of Wales, Mesdames Adelina Patti, Sarah Bern- q 
hardt, James Brown Potter, Langtry, Lillian Russell, and thou- 
sands of fashionable women all over the world. 
RECAMIER CREAM is not a cosmetic. 


at night and wash it off in the morning. 


Price $1.50 per jar. Sample bottle sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 Cents. | 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, Recamier Mfg Co., 131 W. 31st St., New York, 


Used by Her Royal Highness 





You apply it 











THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





November 2, 1895 



































Webster’s International Dictionary 


Successor of the “ Unabridged.” Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. 


Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U. 8. Gov't Printing Office, and of 
nearly all Schoolbooks. Commended by all State School Superintendents, 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 


0 BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 

It is easy to ascertain the © pronunciation. 

‘The pronunciation is indica by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in 

the schoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their 

development. 


“It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate 
paragraph. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
er Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


TWO BOOK COURSES. | 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. 























Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, 
A MODEL TEXT-BOOK. 


HIUTCHISON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Revised Edition 1895. 


The rapid increase in the sale of this book has necessitated the making of a new set of electro- 
type plates and advantage has been taken of this opportunity for making any changes that would 
keep the book fully up todate. Among the new features will be noticed a more pleasing style of 
type, new illustrations, a new chapter on first aid in accidents, topical outlines, experiments, etc. 
The new edition, like the previous one, fully meets the requirements of the laws prescribing instruc- 
tion in the nature and effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics. 


Chicago. 





Price for introduction $1.08, for exchange, 60 cents. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO, Publishers, 43-47 East Tenth Street, New York 


H. I, SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Bosten. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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Reis's Literal and QQQQ000 
26 Interlinear sesceee 
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< Dictionaries: SOR0 
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German, Italian, Spanish} 
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GRATIS! SPECIMEN COMI 
The School 
Tlusic Review. 


A monthly periodical devoted to the interests of 
Music in Schools. Published on the first of 
every month, price, 5 cents; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, including postage, 50 cents. 


2 





Each number contains one or more specially se- 
ected School Songs, in both notations, and suited 
to the capacities of the chilaren in the different di- 
visions ; also exercises and tests in sight singing. 

An Extra Supplement, consisting of a suitable 
School Song, is trequently presented. This is given 
only with the number with which it is issued and is 
afterwards sold at the price marked upon it, 

A list of the music which has aiready appeared 
will be sent on application, which may be obtained 
separately, = 5 cents per number, 


Complete List - School Songs, Action Songs, 
School Cantatas, and Operettas, mailed 
Sree upon application, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 





$75 a Month—evenings to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
trolled —speed and ease in shortest time —less labor, 
better results. Less expense, bigger income—e*sy to 
—naytien A toteach, Beautiful Parchment Diplo- 

poses. Our @4.25 Teacher’s and Agent’s 
Oat t. which enables you to graduate at home and 
make $i a month evenings, sent for 1, and bought 
back if not satisfactory. Consists of (1) Self-instruc- 














Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. | 


BOSTON 
0-112 BOYLSTON ST. 


NEW YORK 
31 E. 17TH ST. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 WABASH AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely, scraping together so So b miserable Latin and 
Grok as tle -& be \— other ise easily and Galtgnetally, y ms = year.”—MIL’ 
Horace Sal d, Livy, Homer’s liad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’ 3 Anabacte, each to teachers for for examination, $1.6 $1 
rk’s Practical = | Sr 20 Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all Caer Systems. hers ine ex 1.00. 
Sa t’s Standards ‘Spe he wears American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, ¢ 
(2 Sample pages of our Tadorttneare free. 








Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal Syracuse, N. , p= U. S. A. | 


Cities in the United States. 














tor, 80 pp., cloth, 534x8. 7sc. (2) Business Penman, 
monthly 1 year, 12 pp.. 9x15, 25c. (3) Pocket Manual, 
40 pp. cloth, com. brancnes in a nutshell, 25c. (4) 
Mail Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., 
$2. (5) Ad. Outfit, $x 

We want more teachers and agents, hence the $1 
offer. Send 2c. stamp and see ahat you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio 
CBVVVUSVSeVSESVSesVesvsee 


Business 
Law 


If you teach business or commercial 
law and want a text-book that 
your pupils will study with pleasure 
and profit, and which they can buy 
at a low price, we have it. It will 
cost you nothing to examine it. 


WILLIASIS & ROGERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


On A te a he tet Bh Me tt Mei 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING. Gl, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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